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seriousness of the events which have occurred 

in China during the past week. Their serious- 
ness arises out of the fact that the murders and outrages 
committed against all the foreigners in Nanking were 
the work not of irresponsible bands, but of the uniformed 
troops of the Southern army acting under the orders 
of their superior officers. It may well be that the 
Southern Commander-in-Chief, Chiang Kai-shek, was 
not himself responsible for these proceedings and 
would have stopped them if he had been present ;_ but 
if that is so it is merely evidence of his inability to 
control the activities of his subordinate commanders. 
There seems to be little doubt that but for the presence 
of foreign warships the whole foreign community at 
Nanking would have been wiped out. The chief and 
most unfortunate consequence of the episode is that it 
makes negotiation with the victorious Cantonese 
authorities obviously impossible for the present; for 
either they designed these outrages or they did not, and 
whichever of these alternatives is the truth it is clear 
that we cannot trust them to safeguard the lives and 
property of foreigners. We are thus forced to take our 
own protective measures and cannot even offer a com- 
promise regarding the foreign settlement in Shanghai; 
we can only defend it with rifles and bayonets and be 
thankful that we have enough men there to be sure 
that the horrors of Nanking will not be repeated in a 
vastly larger foreign settlement. But though negotia- 
tions are thus inevitably postponed, their necessity is 
no less urgent than it has always been. We can settle 
nothing in China by fighting. We can only await the 
appearance of a plenipotentiary who is really a pleni- 
potentiary and in the meantime use not one more bullet 
than is absolutely necessary. 


‘i can be no doubt about the extreme 





The results of the bye-elections at Leith and North 
Southwark have naturally caused great jubilation in 
the Liberal camp and especially, of course, in that major 
section of the camp which now rejoices in the leadership 
of Mr. Lloyd George and Sir Herbert Samuel. These 
two striking victories are, of course, in no respect conse- 
quences of the recent reorganisation at the Liberal 
headquarters, but they rather look as if they were, and 
will doubtless be so regarded throughout the country. 
In each case the circumstances were so unusual and the 
personal factor so important that no safe political 
inferences can be drawn from the results. But in both 
eases the Labourists were confident, while the Liberals 
obviously were not, and in both cases the Liberals won. 
And that bare fact, whatever its true explanation may 
be, cannot fail to have a definite effect upon the morale 
of the two parties. In our view that effect will be all 
to the good if it leads to a realisation on the part of 
Labourists of the fact that the Liberal Party is not 
nearly so dead as it looks, or rather as it has looked during 
the past few months, and that they cannot afford to 
despise it altogether. It is always a bad mistake to 
underrate one’s opponents, and that is what Labourists 
have seemed much too much inclined to do during the past 
year or so. It is not unlikely that these two bye-elec- 
tions will mark a definite turning point in contemporary 
political history. ; 4 

But it would also be a mistake to overrate their 
significance, for, as we have already suggested, there were 
in each case special factors which may have been decisive. 
If Capt. Benn had been the Labour candidate at Leith 
he would certainly have won. Everyone knew that, 
but the central office of the Labour Party is not strong 
enough to force a candidate upon a local organisation, 
and so the seat was lost. Even so the Liberals probably 
could not have won the seat had the Labour candidate 
not been an “ idealist’ who insisted upon the justice 
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of the “ confiscation ” of property. If he had talked of 
‘* socialisation” as Mr. Snowden or Mr. MacDonald would 
have talked of it, he would probably have got in easily 
enough. In North Southwark the position was still 
more complicated. Dr. Guest was certain in any event 
to be at the bottom of the poll, because his change of 
party was too sudden, and his acceptance of Conser- 
vative support too unqualified, to inspire confidence 
in the stability of his political opinions. It was also too 
widely and too credibly reported that he had been 
promised a safe or safish Tory seat at the next General 
Election. He no doubt polled a few Labour votes, but 
he could not hope, without renouncing his Socialism, 
to poll more than about half the normal Tory vote, and 
so had no chance of a majority. The Labour candidate 
on the other hand had to defend the official Labour 
policy of withdrawing all our reinforcements from 
China at the very moment when the news of Nanking 
was coming in and the necessity of their presence seemed 
most obvious, for the saving of British and American 
lives. No wonder the tertium quid was victorious. It 
is to be hoped that the incident will make the Labour 
Party authorities more careful about advocating policies 
which if they were in office they most certainly would 
not pursue. Mr. MacDonald, as Prime Minister, 
would, of course, have sent ships and men to the 
Yangtse—though perhaps not so many, and certainly 
with less public to-do about it—and he would probably 
have defended his policy in terms far more cogent than 
any Mr. Chamberlain has yet ventured to employ. 
* * * 

It seems certain now that the Government will not be 
able to avoid the fulfilment of its promise to grant the 
vote to women at twenty-one during the lifetime of 
the present Parliament. As the effect of this change 
—as of any enfranchisement of youth—is likely on 
the whole to be to the advantage of Labour it is easy 
to understand why there should be serious misgivings 
about it in the Conservative ranks and why practically 
the whole of the Conservative Press should be opposed 
to it. Apparently, however, it will have to be carried 
through. Much more interesting is the rumour that it 
may be accompanied by a change in the electoral 
system whereby minority representation may be 
avoided by means either of proportional representation 
or of the alternative vote. By any such change the 
Liberals obviously stand to gain and the Conservatives 
and Labourists to lose. It is not impossible, however, 
that Conservatives who are genuinely and deeply 
concerned to avert the bare possibility of the Labour 
Party gaining a clear majority at the next General 
Election may be prepared to make a certain sacrifice 
for that purpose. If any such reform is carried through, 
it is, we imagine, the method of the alternative vote 
which will be chosen. The decisive objections to pro- 
portional representation are becoming more and more 
widely recognised, and the main objection to the second 
ballot—namely, the difficulty of getting electors to the 
poll twice over—is not likely to be overlooked by 
Conservatives, who rely for so much of their support 
upon the more politically inert sections of the population. 
There are no doubt serious objections also to the method 
of the alternative vote, but its machinery is fairly 
simple and there is no reason to suppose that the 
majority of the electorate could not easily be made to 
understand it. 





— 


The debate in the House of Commons on Tuesday, 
on the Chester-le-Street Guardians scandal, was a most 
unsatisfactory affair. The Labour Party motion 
calling for an impartial inquiry was unexceptionable, 
and was supported in the Division Lobby by the bulk 
of the Party, but none of the leaders took part in the 
debate in spite of its obvious importance, and most of 
them were not even present. The line taken by Mr, 
Wheatley and his back-bench colleagues was a frank 
defence of the indefensible. The debate brought no new 
facts to light. The main charges against the Guardians 
were not apparently denied, and on the other side Mr, 
Chamberlain had no fresh substantial evidence to bring 
forward. The Labour speakers had a strong case on 
the question of the adequacy of the scale of relief, but 
instead of concentrating on this they sought at the 
same time to justify obvious illegalities and impro- 
prieties. It seems a pity that the debate, if it could 
not be avoided, should not have been taken in charge 
by the Front Bench and carried on on sensible lines. As 
it was, however, it certainly showed the desirability of 
a further impartial inquiry—which was the specific 
object of the Labour motion. 

* * * 


Mr. Churchill has had a busy week with deputations 
which desire the repeal or amendment of the betting 
tax. Some want the tax repealed altogether, while 
others have various substitute schemes to propose, 
The Chancellor’s answer is, first, that he looks in vain for 
any evil effects on racing produced by the tax, and 
secondly that there has not been long enough since its 
introduction last November for its working to be 
properly judged, or the need for amendment clearly 
ascertained. We may take it, then, that the tax will 
stay as it is for at any rate another year. Indeed, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer can hardly be in a 
position to listen favourably to any proposals which 
involve a decrease in taxation. Unless he decides 
to raid the sinking fund, he will have a big deficit to 
face, and he is hardly likely, in face of the opposition 
of his own supporters, to find acceptable new taxes to 
impose. The betting tax is yet another instance of 
those measures on which, before their introduction, 
confident predictions of ruin have been based, but which 
turn out, in the result, to produce hardly any noticeable 
effect. Neither those who prophesied the ruin of 
racing, nor their opponents, who foresaw a débacle in 
public morality through the official recognition of 
betting have been at all justified by events. It may 
prove desirable, in the light of further experience, 
to modify the working of the tax; but Mr. Churchill 
seems to be on safe ground in holding that, for the 
present, he can profitably let it alone. 

* * * 

The League of Nations has just produced, in prepara- 
tion for the coming International Economic Conference, 
a most depressing memorandum on the shipping of the 
world. World tonnage amounts to more than sixty-four 
and a half millions, while world demand for shipping 
space is estimated at fifty-five millions. The world’s 
annual shipbuilding capacity is about six million tons, 
excluding the doubtful factor of the United States, 
whereas annual production is likely to remain between 
one and a half and two and a half million tons. The 
total volume of cargoes has fallen, in consequence 
both of trade depression and of increased national 
self-sufficiency. The speed of voyages, on the other 
hand, has grown greater, so that each ton of shipping 
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carries more eargo than before in the same time. 
Improved trade would not materially alter the situation, 
as it would bring tonnage at present laid up into use, 
and thus prevent freights from rising to a remunerative 
level. After this douche of cold water one turns with 
apprehension to the financial column to leok for the 
latest shipping report. It is that of the Cunard 
Company, which has raised its dividend from 5 to 6 per 
cent., allocated £100,000 to reserve, and carried forward 
£183,000—a great all-round improvement on last year. 
Truly, this trade depression is a most mysterious affair. 
* * * 


The local elections campaign has now entered on the 
final stage. The elections present this year no special 
features. The tendency of late years for them to be 
fought more and more on party lines is again accen- 
tuated—unfortunately, as we think; there are more 
Labour candidates in the field; and there is a closer 
coalition of the older parties against them. But the 
main point of interest is in the size of the poll. The 
opponents of the Labour Party are making every effort 
to get a larger proportion of the middle-class electors 
to vote; and the outcome of the elections depends 
mainly on their success. Except in relation to Poor Law 
matters, there is no definite election issue; and the 
Poor Law question is only acute in the mining districts 
and in a few other areas of abnormal wnemployment. 
Important changes in party representation are hardly 
to be expected ; for even a big shift of political opinion, 
such as has undoubtedly occurred at the Government’s 
expense in national politics, does not necessarily pro- 
duce much effect in local elections. The Labour Party, 
however, should make gains, especially in the industrial 
areas. The Durham results will be watched with special 
interest on account of the recent trouble at Chester- 
le-Street. But, whatever happens at the elections, 
everyone knows that nothing much will happen after- 
wards in the majority of districts. That is what makes 
it so difficult to stir up real interest in local government 


elections. 
* * * 


The Anglo-Russian Joint Trade Union Committee 
has been meeting this week. The British Trades Union 
Congress wants to alter the constitution of the Joint 
Committee, so as to rule out explicitly any interference 
by either movement in the internal affairs of the other. 
This, of course, does not suit the Russians, who claim 
the right to denounce the British leaders as “ social 
traitors’ even while they collaborate with them in 
bringing pressure to bear on the double-dyed “ social 
traitors ” of the Amsterdam International. Part of the 
trouble arises, of course, from a difference in manners. 
Russian controversialists are in the habit of using 
Stronger language than we commonly employ; and 
what seems to a Russian a very ordinary expression of 
difference of opinion is apt to appear to a British Trade 
Union leader as a deliberate insult. But behind this 
question of interference is a far wider question. The 
British Trades Union Congress, Senna the General 
Council, has just withdrawn recognition from Trades 
Councils associated with the “ Minority Movement.” 
But this body is in effect the British representative of 
the Moscow International, to which the Russian Unions 
belong. To collaborate internationally with the 
Russians while resenting their intervention in British 
affairs is, from the British Trade Union standpoint, 
quite logical. But the Moscow leaders, as believers in 
world-revolution and an internationalism which ignores 
national boundaries, see matters in a different light. 
So the Anglo-Russian Committee flounders along, 
caught in a cross-current of rival philosophies. It will 
achieve nothing for the present ; but perhaps the best 


thing is for it to retain its nominal existence. An 
actual break might easily have undesirable conse- 
quences, and strengthen in R 


ussia the forces which look 


to Asia rather than Europe as the field for international 
activity. 
* * » 

The seheme of “ Confederation” launched by the 
building Trade Unions, to which we referred last week, 
has not been received with universal acclamation. 
The Plasterers’ Society, one of those which are outside 
the present National Federation of Building Trades 
Operatives, has announced that it has not been con- 
sulted in the drafting of the scheme, and is in no wise 
interested in it. The Amalgamated Union of Building 
Trade Workers, the other big society which is not 
included in the existing federation, appears to have made 
no comment; but the Plasterers’ denunciation may be 
significant. Moreover, the Amalgamated Union, which 
has been on none too friendly terms with the Federation 
of late, is credited in some quarters with a desire to 
launch an alternative scheme of complete fusion, 
based on the absorption of other societies into its 
own body. It is reassuring to learn that the Trades 
Union Congress General Council is taking a hand, and 
endeavouring to get all the Unions concerned to 
co-operate in a single scheme. Experience, however, 
has shown that it is not easy to arrange terms of unit 
among a number of old-established societies, eac 
jealous of its own traditions and auteromy. On the 
whole it seems desirable that the “ Confederation ” 
plan should succeed. There is a strong case for getting 
all the builders’ unions into one common negotiating 
body able to make effective agreements for the industry 


as a whole. 
a os a 


An Irish correspondent writes :—Ministers, while 
denouncing political coalitions in their public speeches, 
have been cannily manoeuvring in private for a working 
arrangement with the Farmers’ group in the Dail. 
If, as seems probable, an agreement is reached under 
which the parties will refrain from running candidates 
against one another and Farmers will in future accept 
the Government whip, Mr. Cosgrave and his colleagues 
can face the election with light hearts. Nor will the 
Farmers lose by the bargain, for as one of their ablest 
leaders admitted recently, Ministers with their beet- 
sugar scheme, dairy reorganisation and provision for 
agricultural credits, hold by far the most attractive 
cards from the point of view of rural constituencies. 
Lavish as the promises of opposition groups may be, 
Mr. Hogan alone is able to point to solid performances 
as a guarantee of still better things toeome. Naturally, 
there are Farmers who object to the deal, but it is not 
expected that more than two or three members will 
break away if an alliance is concluded. Cumann na 
n Gaedheal has also its dissentients. Its Protectionist 
wing in particular sees in the development the knell 
of its hopes, and already there are impassioned appeals 
to the gospel according to Arthur Griffith. Notoriously 
the Irish farmer was never much impressed by Griflith’s 
economic theories, and he likes them still less now that 
he has had some experience of their application in 
practice. Sinn Fein poliey in its original form made 
a stronger appeal to town dwellers than to rural workers 
who, while not unwilling to aid in fostering native 
industries, were determined that the process should 
not be carried out at their expense or at the cost of 
prejudicing their chances in the British market. Ia 
the long run the Irish farmer always gets his way 
economically as well as pulitically, and the new 
agrarianism of Mr. Hogan marks as big a turning-point 
in our affairs as the decision of Parnell and Davitt 
half a century ago to concentrate upon the land question. 
Whatever the results of the coming elections may be, 
Mr. Hogan’s agricultural policy holds the field, and if it 
develops in accordance with his plans its effect will be 
to transform out of recognition most of our existing 
politica] divisions. nm 
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WHY NOT ABOLISH THE 
SINKING FUND? 


F the many problems with which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will have to deal in his forth- 


coming Budget none perhaps is more impor- 
tant than that of the increase or reduction of the Sinking 
Fund. There is no prospect, we suppose, of a reduction 
—Mr. Churchill is too orthodox a financier for that— 
but there might possibly be a raid; it seems more 
likely, however, that the Sinking Fund will either be 
increased or left at the high figure at which it now 
stands. The banking community is strongly in favour 
of Debt reduction—as it always has been of all forms 
of “deflation,” without regard to the interests of 
industry—and the Colwyn Committee recently recom- 
mended that the Sinking Fund should be brought up 
to £100,000,000 a year (i.e., nearly doubled) as soon 
as possible. 

There is much need for clearer thinking on this 
subject, especially we would suggest on the part of 
the Labour Party; because the Labour Party alone 
is free (or should be) from the influence of the banking 
interests on the one hand and from the traditions of 
Gladstonian finance on the other. Mr. Snowden, we 
fear, is one of the truest of Gladstonians in these matters, 
but that is a personal peculiarity of his which the 
party as a whole need not and do not really share. 
What is the object of all this reduction of Debt ? 
It sounds well of course, for it is nearly always a 
good thing to pay one’s debts. But the National 
Debt is different from all other forms of debt and 
it is by no means clear that there is any advantage 
—save from the point of view of the bankers—in our 
attempting to pay it off at all. From the point of 
view of the working class there would certainly seem 
to be no advantage whatever in this particular form 
of national thrift, but on the contrary grave dis- 
advantages. 

The term itself is misleading. The “ National 
Debt ” might equally well be called “‘ National Savings.” 
The one phrase is no more accurate than the other. 
We do in fact call it “ savings ”” when the Government 
borrows the money of the comparatively poor through 
the machinery of the Post Office Savings Bank, and 
the orthodox rejoice when this particular form of 
“national debt” expands. The National Debt is 
commonly regarded as a heavy “ burden.” In truth, 
it is no burden at all upon anyone save the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who has to find means of trans- 
ferring enormous sums from the pockets of Jones to 
the pockets of Smith. This refers, of course, only 
to the internal debt. Our debt to America is a real 
burden, but as Mr. Churchil] confidently expects that 
within a few years the whole of that burden will be 
transferred to the shoulders of our foreign debtors, 
France, Germany and Italy, we may leave that for 
the moment out of account. 

But this huge internal Debt ; what is it? Obviously 
it cannot be a “ burden ”’ upon the nation as a whole 
because what is taken from one taxpayer is paid to 
another; and such transfers can make the nation no 
poorer. The so-called “‘ National Debt” is, in short, 
merely a piece of machinery by which a portion of 
the national wealth is redistributed; and except 
in so far as that machinery may be cumbrous and 


— 


expensive to work and very troublesome for the right 
honourable gentleman who has to invent new taxes 
whereby Jones may be made to pay Smith, it is no 
load at all upon the nation. The worst that can 
be said of it is that it is a tiresome business. 

It is commonly argued that we ought to try to 
pay off the National Debt as much as we can because 
we have no right to throw upon our great-grandchildren 
the financial burden of the Great War. It might 
easily be argued that our great-grandchildren are at 
least as likely as we are to benefit from our huge 
expenditure between 1914 and 1919; but in truth the 
argument is all nonsense. There is no burden to be 
passed on. We paid spot cash for our Great War 
because we financed it ourselves. Our internal “ debt” 
is a mere matter of national book-keeping; it means 
that Smith’s grandson will be richer than Jones’s 
grandson, no more than that. 

As a nation we paid for the War while we were 
waging it, by abstinence on the one hand and unusual 
productive activity on the other. Robinson had 
£1,000 to spare with which he intended to buy a 
motor-car, but there was no petrol to be had, so he 
lent the £1,000 to the Government, which used it to 
buy a military lorry from the car-builders. At the 
end of the War the lorry was worn out and 
scrapped, just as Robinson’s limousine would have 
been. But the State owed Robinson £1,000 and 
had to pay him £50 a year as interest, so it was obliged 
to tax him £50 more than it would otherwise have 
done. Thus the only loser was Robinson, and his loss 
was having to forgo for four years the use of the 
limousine he wanted. To that extent, and in that 
way, he “paid for the War.” On the other hand, 
he could not get as much meat to eat as he would 
have liked, because meat was rationed; and in that 
way, too, he helped to “pay for the War.” And 
so when the War ended it had been paid for as far 
as the nation as a whole was concerned, and the 
class which had had to pay least, had had indeed to 
pay almost nothing at all, was the working class. 
In a sense, of course, they had paid a great deal— 
by working much harder than usual, but they were 
quite well remunerated for their extra efforts. They 
had no grounds for complaint and did not complain. 
They had been paid and the capitalists had been paid, 
and the nation as a whole was exactly as well off as 
it had been before. The amount of “‘ wealth ” actually 
destroyed was inappreciable. The only drawback to 
the new position was that the State was involved in a 
most complicated system of accounts which it called the 
“‘ National Debt.” But there is no ‘“‘ National Debt.” 
We are owed much more than we owe. We have 
paid for the war. Our only real problem is as to 
what is the best way of keeping our national accounts. 
Our descendants will in any case have no “ burden” 
to shoulder, but they may be annoyed with us for 
not having simplified the system by which the national 
income is distributed. 

From a broad economic point of view, therefore, 
there is no conceivable reason why we should ever 
seek to pay off a single penny of our internal “ National 
Debt.”” Whether we do or do not is a mere matter 
of book-keeping as far as the nation as a whole is 
concerned. But from the point of view of particular 
classes the choice may matter a good deal. There 
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are limits to the practicability of that redistribution 
of the national income which we describe as “ taxation.” 
To have, for example, an income tax of 15s. in the 
pound, though it might in no way affect our gross 
production or enjoyment of consumable wealth (in 
the form of bread and houses and motor-cars and 
flowers and gramophones and what not), would lead 
to an intolerable complication of our methods of 
distributing these forms of wealth and might seriously 
interfere with the accumulation of the capital necessary 
to maintain a high standard of production. Accord- 
ingly the real issue is as between the bankers and the 
industrialists (masters and men). The bankers want 
Jones to pay off his debt to Smith because the paying 
of debts is “‘ sound” and makes a good impression 
and strangely improves the “ credit” of the “ City.” 
There is also, of course, the quite real question of the 
psychological effect of repayments upon the terms of 
possible “‘ conversions ” and reductions of interest. 

We do not wish to deny the importance of these 
“imponderables.” For it would certainly be a bad 
thing for Lombard Street to lose its unique, if im- 
ponderable, credit. But the bankers claim too much. 
Their credit, vis-a-vis other financial centres, would 
be solid enough if the Sinking Fund were halved. 
To double it would be pedantic insanity. Some 
Labourists seem to think that until the Debt is paid 
off there will be no money for “ social reform.” The 
truth is the opposite. The more we pay into “ sinking 
funds ” the less money there will seem to be for any 
other purpose. A Labour Government which meant 
business would abolish the Sinking Fund altogether. 
No—not perhaps altogether. There’s the rub. We 
must every year pay off something, or at least appear 
to pay off something, because the multitude of investors 
whose opinions create and maintain our “ credit ” 
expect us to do something of that kind. But we could 
probably satisfy those expectations much more cheaply 
than we are doing at present; and if we could cut 
down the Sinking Fund, there would be a good deal 
more money available for genuinely productive expendi- 
ture. The Sinking Fund, in short, is mere window- 
dressing and our financial windows are well enough 
dressed already. We can quite well afford to regard 
our internal debts as savings and even to boast of 
them. The one thing we ought not to do is to use 
them as excuses for not spending money on productive 
national services. 


PROGRESS IN INDIA 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT] 


A VERY interesting annual with a somewhat clumsy 
title has lately been published. The Statement 
Exhibiting the Moral and Material Progress and 

Condition of India during the Year 1925-26, by Mr. J. 

Coatman, director of public information to the Government 

of India, is packed from cover to cover with useful informa- 

tion concerning the variegated aspects of Indian life. 

Politics, commerce, education and foreign affairs during 

the year under review are all dealt with fully, and the whole 

work is a detailed history of India during the period. These 
annual publications will be of the greatest value to future 
historians. Mr. Coatman’s style lacks a little of the vivacity 
of his predecessor’s, Professor Rushbrook Williams, but he 
deserves praise for a fair-minded, comprehensive survey 
of Indian affairs, representing a great amount of labour. 
It is necessary to take the long view when studying Indian 


affairs. Social conditions in India are slowly and steadily 
improving, but no great change is visible in one year. A 
comparison between social conditions twenty-five years ago 
and those of to-day will, however, reveal some remarkable 
changes, and this must be borne in mind when reading 
Mr. Coatman’s survey. An Englishman who had retired 
from India a quarter of a century ago visiting India to-day 
would be astonished by the progress made, for instance, in 
education. Bombay Corporation is trying out compulsory 
primary education in two wards of the city, and in due 
course it is hoped to extend the benefit to the other wards. 
It is also noteworthy that these two wards contain what 
have been hitherto the most illiterate sections of the popu- 
lation. The magnitude of such a task can be imagined 
with a people largely indifferent, even where they are not 
hostile, as in the case of the parents of Moslem girls. But 
even Moslems are falling into line. Educationally, the 
Punjab is a most backward province, but here primary 
instruction is spreading, and many girls are allowed to 
attend school. Education in India has always been ham- 
pered in the past by the poor supply of women teachers, 
and now the miraculous is happening, and girls are being 
released from the “ purdah ” which hid their mothers from 
the world to go out as teachers. It must not be thought 
that education suddenly makes great strides. The increase 
in the numbers of pupils and schools is only small each year. 
To banish illiteracy from India is a tremendous task, but 
encouraging progress is being made. 

In the domain of public health, there is also some progress 
to report. Measures to combat disease in the great cities 
are meeting with success. The appalling infant mortality 
of India is being fought by an infant welfare movement 
initiated by the Countess of Reading, which has caught the 
imaginations of all classes, and there is a scheme in operation 
for training Indian nurses and doctors in greater numbers. 
A series of good monsoons in recent years has assisted the 
economic conditions of the people at large, and has effec- 
tively promoted contentment. Indian industries, notably 
cotton, have passed through difficult times, but the outlook 
is bright and a favourable trade balance has been established. 

Politically, there have been changes, unfortunately 
not all for the better. Relations between the Legislature 
and the Government have improved, but the tension 
between Hindus and Moslems has thrown a dark shadow 
over Indian politics. The non-co-operation movement 
has died the death which its policy of negation decreed for it. 
Its successor, the Swarajist party, has virtually abandoned 
the obstructionist tactics by which it once hoped to wreck 
the reforms, and now the unofficial element in the Legislative 
Assembly is gradually learning its réle of an opposition 
party. Incidents which marked this change of feeling were 
the acceptance of the office of President of the Assembly 
by Mr. V. J. Patel, and the acceptance by the Swarajist 
leader, Pandit Motilal Nehru, of a seat on the Indian 
Sandhurst committee. Various causes have been at werk to 
bring this change about, and not the least interesting, 
as showing the growth of political consciousness in India, 
is pressure from the constituencies. The limited Indian 
electorate is coming to look upon the Legislature as a means 
of getting things done instead of merely as a vehicle for 
empty talk and obstructive opposition. And, in spite of 
its restricted powers, the Indian Legislative Assembly with 
its upper house, the Council of State, has placed a number 
of very useful measures on the statute book. To go back 
a little distance in time, a special sitting of the Assembly 
was called in May, 1924, for the passage of the Steel 
Industries Protection Bill. The Swarajist Party believes in 
India for the Indians, the support of home industries, 
the placing of Government contracts in India and so on. 
Its members, therefore, supposing they had the keenest 
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desire in the world to throw out every Government Bill, 
not on its merits but because it was a Government measure, 
could not logically throw out a Bill to protect the nascent 
Indian steel industry, and were compelled to co-operate 
with the Government in passing it. Had they acted other- 
wise their constituents would have had something to say. 
Instances of this kind could be multiplied. 

Another important factor in bringing about this change 
in the attitude of the Swarajists is their co-operation in 
the work of the various committees of the Legislature. 
Committee work has given them an insight into the working 
of the complicated machinery of a modern government, 
and their natural intelligence bade them use such power 
as they possessed through being members of a committee 
to mould the legislation of the country. In addition, 
what they saw of the working of the Government could not 
fail to increase their respect for it. What happens in the 
central legislature is a far more reliable guide to Indian 
opinion as a whole than events in the provincial legislative 
councils, yet change is also at work there. In the Central 
Provinces, where the reforms completely broke down, 
the Swarajist leader Mr. S. B. Tambe, accepted office as 
executive councillor in the provincial Government, and 
this event in itself did much to change the attitude of the 
Swarajists. The sole exception among the provinces is 
Bengal, where Hindu-Moslem tension aggravated by personal 
jealousies and an undercurrent of political crime hinders 
progress in the working of the reforms. 

While the days of pure obstruction by the Swarajists 
may be considered at an end in the Legislative Assembly, 
the party is still capable of mischief. The rejection of the 
Army Vote was an example, and another was the amendment 
to the finance bill halving the salt duty. The Assembly 
has now changed its mind regarding the salt duty. Had it 
not done so there would have been smaller remittances of 
provincial contributions to the central exchequer, resulting 
in the starving of the nation-building services such as educa- 
tion, public health and public works. On the whole, it can 
fairly be said that the prospects of the healthy working of 
the existing constitution are better than at any time since 
its inauguration. 

Hindu-Moslem tension is the most disturbing feature of 
the present situation. Its peculiarity is that it is almost 
impossible to put one’s finger on a particular cause and say 
definitely that it is the root of the trouble. The funda- 
mental origin of the tension is simply that one party is 
Hindu and the other Moslem. There is no other explan- 
ation. The two religions are as the poles apart. The very 
architecture of their respective places of worship is sharply 
contrasted. Hindus embellish their worship with music, 
with idols and complicated ritual. Moslems hold in 
puritanical detestation all images and music. Hindus 
venerate the cow. Moslems sacrifice it on certain occasions. 
Little wonder the history of British administration in 
India is punctuated with severe Hindu-Moslem riots. 
Of late, the tension has grown decidedly worse, and nothing 
the leaders of the two communities do seems to improve 
matters. If the leaders had their way, there would never 
be another religious riot, because they see clearly that 
India must be united before it can attain Swaraj. But it 
is the Hindu man-in-the-street and the Moslem man-in-the- 
street who fight. Every time a Hindu procession with a 
band passes a mosque, the Moslems regard it as an insult. 
When the annual Moslem festival of Bakr-Id comes round, 
and cows are slaughtered, the blood of the Hindu rises. 

Moslems are numerically in the minority, and they are 
suspicious that Swaraj will mean a Hindu ascendency. 
They have to learn, and so have Hindus, to keep politics 
free from religion, and to compose their differences without 
treops being called out to subdue faction fights. Sometimes 


—_ 


the pettiest quarrel is sufficient to start riots which last 
for days and cause heavy loss of life as well as considerable 
material damage. Indiscreet speeches have been made 
by the leaders on both sides, and some of the smaller 
vernacular newspapers have added fuel to the flames by 
sensational articles and the publication of the wildest 
rumours. Fortunately, the leaders are now fully aware 
of the danger which threatens India’s political future 
from this friction, and attempts are being made by 
the Hindus to accommodate Moslem desires with regard 
to representation in the Indian National Congress. 

The extent to which the leaders of both sides succeed 
in overcoming the suspicion between the two religious 
communities, and in persuading their respective followers 
to dwell in amity, will be some measure of the fitness of 
India for greater political responsibility when the reforms 
are examined in 1929. In most respects the outlook is 
hopeful. The leaders themselves can co-operate in useful 
work in the legislature. The next step is for them to 
enlighten their followers. H. P. 


EDUCATION AND THE 
ECONOMIST 


N a speech delivered before the County Councils 
| Association, Lord Eustace Percy has set before us 
the ideal of “‘ reconciling both the economist and the 
educationist in a common aim.” We are reminded inevit- 
ably of the young lady of Riga; for, when the economist 
and the educationist go for a ride together, it is apt to 
be the educationist who comes back inside. And Lord 
Eustace Perey has already taught the friends of education 
to keep a careful watch for the economical tiger. For 
example, in this particular speech he crooned once again 
his favourite song in praise of local autonomy. It would, 
by his argument, be a “‘ threatening gesture ” for Parliament 
to raise the school-leaving age to fifteen ; and the President 
urged that, instead, we should leave the Local Education 
Authorities to use for this purpose the powers which they 
already possess in theory. On the same ground of local 
autonomy he tried to defend his virtual substitution of 
block grants for the present percentage grants in aid of 
elementary education. If the Local Authorities have 
only a definite amount to spend, they will be more free, 
he urged, in the spending of it. Thus “ local autonomy ” 
serves him as an excuse for the blocking of educational 
progress, and he is free to use high-sounding phrases 
about the development of education without the fear 
that Local Authorities will make them a basis for action. 
For this year, at least, the mischief appears to be done. 
Under pressure from the Board of Education, the Local 
Authorities have provisionally accepted a scheme under 
which grant aid will be rationed, and expenditure limited 
to so much per head in respect of certain of the most vital 
services. The authorities which desire to get on with 
the improvement of school buildings, the reduction of the 
size of classes, and other really pressing reforms within 
the existing system, will be held back. The scandal of 
large classes and defective premises will be allowed to 
continue, and we are to solace ourselves with the thought 
that the Local Education Authorities will have a wide 
discretion in the detailed spending of the quite inadequate 
sums at their disposal. 

This virtual substitution of block grants for percentage 
grants is a serious enough matter for the more progressive 
Local Authorities; but Lord Eustace Percy’s attitude 
to the proposed raising of the school-leaving age provokes 
even more serious questioning. When the report of the 
Board’s Consultative Committee on “ Education and the 
Adolescent ” was published a few weeks ago, we pointed 
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out that, in effect, its whole plan for a new and general 

of secondary education depended on the raising of 
the school-leaving age. The Committee proposed that 
secondary education, in a new and modified form, should 
be made general for all normal children. But, as the 
Committee itself pointed out, it is impossible to plan any 
satisfactory scheme of general secondary education as 
long as the leaving age remains at fourteen. At least, 
the years from eleven plus to fifteen are needed for any 
satisfactory course. It is doubtless true that any Local 
Education Authority has full power to raise the age to 
fifteen, and that the Board has promised that it will not 
yeto such action where it is undertaken. But everyone 
knows that, in fact, few, if any, Local Education Authorities 
will raise the leaving age under the present conditions. 
The urban areas, in particular, are too close together and 
too interdependent for it to be easy for any one authority 
to take action by itself; and the prospects of combined 
action over a large enough area are too remote to be taken 
into account. 

A sign of the difficulties in the way of any authority 
that would like to use these powers can be seen in what 
occurred over the opening of Continuation Schools in a 
few areas under the Fisher Act. Where a single authority 
used the powers to make attendance at such schools 
compulsory, difficulties at once cropped up. While parents 
in one street were compelled to send their children to the 
new schools, their neighbours in the next street, if it fell 
in the area of a different authority, were immune from 
the obligation. The parents subject to the compulsion 
not unnaturally often objected; and their hostility was 
increased because employers, no less naturally, preferred 
to employ those young persons who were free from all 
obligations to attend school. This happened over so 
large an area as London, with its fringe of towns and 
suburbs under different Local Authorities. It happened 
over the part-time Continuation Schools; and it is quite 
certain that, in many districts, the compulsory raising of 
the school-leaving age to fifteen, unless it were general 
over a wide area, would lead to still more serious local 
troubles and disputes. That is largely why the clause 
which enables Local Education Authorities to take this 
action is practically a dead letter. There would be little 
complaint if the leaving age were raised for all children; 
but any single authority which sought to raise it could 
certainly expect a rough passage. 

It can hardly be doubted that Lord Eustace Percy 
knows this quite well, and that his invocations of the spirit 
of local autonomy are as meaningless in this connection 
as in his urging of block grants in preference to percentage 
grants. A policy which really encouraged Local Authorities 
to take independent action towards raising the standards 
of public education could not satisfy Lord Eustace Percy’s 
criterion. It would not “ reconcile both the economist 
and the educationist ’; for it would mean the spending 
of a considerable additional sum of public money. We 
cannot have better education unless we are prepared 
to foot a larger bill. And both Lord Eustace Percy and 
the Treasury are at present determined to keep expenditure 
down to the absolute minimum level. This limits early 
improvements to minor internal reforms and the remedying 
of crying grievances not too expensive to sweep away. 
It precludes any effective tackling of the problem of large 
classes, any real progress with the provision of “ Special 
Schools ” for defective children, even any proper scheme 
for the training of the staffs of additional teachers who 
will before long be urgently required. 

- * It is only,” says the President of the Board of Education, 
by defining the cost of these services which are more or 

} complete that Local Authorities can hope to free 
their reserves for the work yet remaining to be done.” 





Thus, the stiff tasks yet remaining before we can regard 
our system of elementary education as reaching a tolerable 
standard are to be placed beyond the reach of even the 
more progressive authorities. For the present we are, 
in elementary education, to be broadly content with things 
as they are, and to concentrate our reforming zeal on the 
cheaper work of improving secondary education along 
its present lines. We are to keep the proposed new general 
scheme of secondary education in our minds; but we are 
not to take, on the only practicable basis, the one step 
which can make it effective. Each Local Education 
Authority is to be “ left” free to take, or not to take, the 
step which it is hard for any to take unless all take it 
at once. 

It is, of course, true that we are spending now on education 
a great deal more than we spent before the war. Secondary 
schools, especially, have developed a great deal of late ; 
but that we have a long road still to travel no one is likely 
to deny. Lord Eustace Percy claims only that, by 1980- 
1931, we shall be providing secondary education for one 
child in every seven. This is not good enough. The 
Consultative Committee, in its recent report, has set out 
a workable scheme for giving, with one year’s lengthening 
of the school period, a tolerable form of secondary education 
to every normal child. Lord Eustace Percy praises the 
scheme, but in the same breath denies its most vital 
condition. Many of us hope to see the school-leaving age 
go up before long to sixteen, and are held back from 
proposing this at once only by the difficulty of providing 
speedily the necessary teachers and buildings. But, if 
a leaving age of sixteen is for the moment Utopian, one of 
fifteen is the indispensable first step to any real educational 
reform. And it is merely ridiculous to expect the Local 
Authorities tc take the burden upon themselves unless 
they are ensured of the effective backing of the Board, 
and safeguarded against local objections by some general 
measure of compulsion. 

If local autonomy is as good as the President of the 
Board of Education suggests, why have any fixed school 
leaving age at all? Why not leave each Local Authority 
to determine this for itself? It cannot be urged that 
education up to fourteen is a national necessity, and from 
fourteen to fifteen a dispensable local luxury. If there is 
a conclusive argument, as Lord Eustace Percy himself 
seems to admit, for making some sort of secondary education 
general for all normal children, that argument applies 
everywhere with the same force—to Manchester as well 
as to London, to Cornwall as well as to Lancashire or 
Surrey. When the Local Authorities were given, under 
the “ Fisher” Act, optional powers to raise the leaving 
age, the assumption was that a form of secondary education 
was to be secured for all by means of the part-time Con- 
tinuation Schools which it was then proposed to set up 
throughout the country. When that clause of the “ Fisher ” 
Act proved to be abortive, the entire position was changed. 
Full-time education up to fifteen became an alternative, 
not to part-time education, but to no education at all. 
If compulsory part-time education up to sixteen were 
provided, there would be something to be said for leaving 
to local decision the actual raising of the school leaving 
age. But, with the disappearance of the part-time alterna- 
tive, this argument no longer applies. We must raise the 
age nationally, or it will not be raised at all. 

Lord Eustace Percy takes a different view. Under 
cover of “local autonomy” he pleads the case of the 
“ economists.” But it has to be remembered that, if the 
cost of education has greatly increased, the growth of 
local services as a whole has not kept pace with the general 
growth of public expenditure. Nor can education properly 
be regarded as a non-productive service. It is, or should 
be, the most productive of all. At present, through our 
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failure to plan effectively beyond the elementary stage, 
and also through our cheeseparing even at that stage, 
we doubtless often fail to get full value for our money. 
But the remedy is to spend more, not less; and we can 
neither share Lord Eustace Percy’s smugness in con- 
templating the excellencies of our present system of primary 
education, nor agree with him that the development of 
further education must be left to loca] effort. Let local 
initiative advance as far beyond the standard as it can ; 
but he who pleads local autonomy as a reason for a low 
standard is either a fool or a confessed reactionary. Lord 
Eustace Percy may have his choice. 


DISGUST 


R. SINCLAIR LEWIS has been criticised because 
M in his new novel, Elmer Gantry, he has introduced 

a scene in which an American clergyman who 
has expressed his objections to Fundamentalism and 
Prohibition is taken out into the country by a trio of 
scoundrels, flogged and tortured, with the result that, 
after they had left him, “ when he fumblingly raised his 
hand, he discovered that his right eye was a pulp of blind 
flesh, and along his jaw he could feel the exposed bone.” 
Colonel Lawrence has also been criticised because, in 
Revolt in the Desert, he has dragged in a repulsive epithet 
in his description of the British private soldier in camp. 
In both of these criticisms there is raised once more the 
old problem of the place of disgust in literature. It is 
a problem that, I am sure, will never be finally solved till 
the return of the Golden Age, since in the present scheme 
of human life different ages are disgusted by different 
things. It is only a few generations since civilised men 
and women could look on without disgust while a fellow- 
creature was being broken on the wheel. It is still fewer 
generations since lords and ladies took a positive pleasure 
in seeing a fellow-creature hanged or guillotined. Cruelties 
and filth were for centuries regarded as a part of life too 
interesting to be missed, and though there were always 
protests raised by the sensitive—the saints and the artists 
—the normal world went on being cruel and filthy in a 
way that sensitive men could not bear even to describe. 
Baudelaire in one of his poems declared that only the brave 
can face horrors. But the evidence of history is against 
him. It would be nearer the truth to say that the ordinary 
man is exceedingly tolerant of horrors till, either through 
religion or the arts he begins to realise how horrible 
they are. 

This is not to say that the war between cruelty and 
filth, on the one hand, and hatred of cruelty and filth on 
the other, is a modern phenomenon. There were Greeks 
and Romans who set generosity above cruelty before the 
Christian religion had ever been heard of, and, though 
Aristotle might not have defined filth in the same terms 
as Jeremy Collier, he appears to have had the same 
objection to it. In the matter both of cruelty and filth 
you will find an expurgated version of life as far back as 
Homer, and, indeed, as the Pentateuch. It was not, 
however, till the middle of the nineteenth century, I fancy, 
that ordinary men became as sensitive in these things as 
the saints and the artists. Even men usually so far 
behind the times as statesmen united in abolishing public 
executions, and literature wore the white flower of a 
blameless life more demonstratively than in any previous 
generation of which the records have come down to us. 
Men still did cruel things, but they did not publicly approve 
of them. Men still did filthy things, but, in comparison 
with their ancestors, with a bad conseience. Humanity 
and cleanliness, indeed, became respectable. It may 


be that they degenerated from passions into conventions. 








Their triumph had been the result of the triumph of 
imagination over dullness, but in time it, too, exchanged 
imagination for dullness, so that even the chaste works of 
Anthony Trollope were censored by his publishers, jj 
great artists are prepared, and indeed, eager, to keep quiet 
about a good many things in life, but not about so many 
as the mid-Victorian publisher demanded. As a result, 
the race of artists who had themselves until then volun. 
tarily expurgated life were roused to revolt against an 
enforced expurgation of life that was not imaginative 
but conventional. They asserted their freedom to write 
about things about which they would probably not have 
wished to write if they had been free to write about them. 
They rejoiced, as artists had never done before, in shocking 
a public which, they believed, deserved to be shocked, 
There is nothing in the pursuit of which men will go to 
greater excesses than freedom. If the bourgeoisie stood 
in the way of freedom, it became necessary for the minor 
artists—who are always more artistic than the great 
artists—to outrage the bourgeoisie. That is the explanation 
of a great deal of the literature of the last half-century. 

At the same time, it is only reasonable to remember 
that disgust was not invented by the nineteenth century. 
There is disgust expressed in the prohibitions of the Book 
of Leviticus, and there is concentrated disgust in the 
satires of Juvenal. The arts of the demagogue, hypocrisy, 
cruelty, miserliness and general beastliness have in some 
measure disgusted human beings since the Greeks and 
probably since the days of Jacob. Our very senses— 
smell, sight, taste, hearing and touch—are schoolmasters 
of disgust.. Even men who were not disgusted by the 
spectacle of human beings fighting wild beasts in the 
Roman arena were probably capable of being disgusted 
by the flavour of a decayed oyster. The vicious passions 
of Nero may not have disgusted them, but many of them, 
no doubt, could not have endured without disgust the 
itch of a spider crawling on their skin. You will generally 
find that, if a man defends bull-fighting, he has a horror 
of some small thing like bugs. Disgust, indeed, is nowhere 
more prevalent than among those who delight in disgusting 
the bourgeoisie. They are quite commonly people who are 
repelled by the spectacle of dirty finger-nails or by some 
easygoing creature who has gone for two days without 
shaving or who scatters cigarette-ash recklessly on the 
carpet. I do not suppose there is a single person living 
who is not capable of being disgusted by something or 
other. If a man is not disgusted by drunkenness, he is 
probably disgusted by Prohibition. If he is not disgusted 
by Ulysses, he is disgusted by the bad prose of some best- 
selling novelist. The truth is, among modern readers, 
the highbrows are disgusted with the lowbrows for being 
disgusted with things that the lowbrows are disgusted with 
the highbrows for not being disgusted with. The prose 
even of that sentence will probably disgust some people, 
but in an essay on disgust it will serve. 

The sense of disgust, then, obviously has its roots in 
nature as well as in convention. Even the objection to 
black finger-nails is natural as well as conventional. There 
has never been an age so dirty that it had not a standard 
of cleanliness, as we may infer from the ceremonial purifica- 
tions of the most barbarous and primitive tribes. No one, 
I am sure, would be disgusted by the sight of black finger- 
nails alone, if black finger-nails were not a symptom of 
general personal uncleanliness. The finger-nails of 4 
gardener working in the earth do not disgust us, but if 
a man comes to the dinner table with black finger- 
they suggest to the imagination that he is greasy, Ul 
washed, unbathed and malodorous. The instinct of disgust 
is so deepseated, indeed, that it would be ridiculous for 
either guests or authors to ignore its existence. The dis 
gusting things in literature effend many people just as much 
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as “ There is a Happy Land” played out of tune on a 
concertina or a loathsome smell. The modern restoration 
of disgusting things to literature, indeed, does not merely 
shock the bourgoisie: it shocks everybody who is human 
enough to be capable of being shocked. It is no more 
to be argued about than the smell of an escape of gas. 
Either one likes the smell of gas or one does not. 

Clearly there is a limit beyond which most human 
beings will not go on reading about cruelty. They will 
endure more cruelties in a book of facts than in a work 
of fiction, but even in a book of facts the imagination 
quickly gets satiated with cruelty and turns from it 
with disgust. During wars many people will tell you 
that the rival blue-books of atrocities are full of exaggerations 
and lies, but it is more probable that no blue-book has 
ever been written that is more than a pale reflection of 
the cruelties incident to war. It is the natural instinct 
of men, indeed, as soon as a war is safely over, to begin 
to sentimentalise it and so to escape imaginatively from 
its horrors. There are good arguments for dwelling on 
the horrors of war and so persuading civilised men to put 
an end to it as they have put an end to the tortures of 
the rack and the thumbscrew. But, even in a good cause, 
men become disgusted with a long recitation of horrors. 
They are half aware, perhaps, that if they become too 
thoroughly accustomed to them they may end not in 
loathing them more but in loathing them less. 

Both in reading fact and in reading fiction, however, 
most of us are ready to tolerate a certain amount of cruelty 
if we feel that it is relevant. There are cruel characters 
in Dickens—Mr. Murdstone, Squeers and others—and we 
do not flinch from the truth about them any more than 
we flinch from the cruelties of Long John Silver. But 
no sooner do we feel that an author has dragged in an 
unnecessary cruelty or added even one superfluous twinge 
of torture to his description than we protest. We should 
turn away in disgust from a book that described in detail 


. the torture of a cat no less than from one that described 


the flaying of a man, and we are scarcely less impatient 
of the man who dwells on cruelty in a book than of the man 
who is guilty of cruelty in life. It may have been the 
limitations of their theatre rather than their sense of 
decency that led the Greek dramatists to avoid the exhibition 
of the details of horrors and to leave them to the imagination 
of the spectator. The result, however, proved at least 
how unnecessary is the exhibition of the disgusting to 
great art. There are novelists to-day who will not believe 
this, and who appear to hold that everything that happens, 
and that might happen, is fit to print. On the contrary, 
it never was, and it never will be. Some things have to 
be avoided because they are dull, some because they are 
disgusting. The sense of disgust, in the widest meaning 
of the word, is, indubitably, one of the parents both of 
civilisation and of the arts. Y. ¥. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROPHECY 
M* J. W. DUNNE, the aeroplane designer, has 


written a book* which cannot fail to arouse great 

interest all over the world, if half of what he 
claims can be substantiated. He purports to offer a definite 
experimental demonstration of the thesis that the past and 
the future exist in the present in the same sense and in 
approximately equal degree and that in certain states of 
consciousness both are equally accessible to the normal 
human mind. In short that everybody possesses the 
prophetic faculty in a greater or less degree, in the dreaming 
if not in the waking state. The idea itself, of course, is 
familiar enough. Men have believed in prophetic dreams 


* An Experiment with Time. By J. W. Dunne. Black. 83. 6d. 





ever since the dawn of history ; and most of us probably 
have ourselves come across stray examples of such pheno- 
mena which theories of coincidence seem utterly inadequate 
to explain. Mr. Dunne’s peculiar achievement, if it be 
substantiated, is to have devised a means of transforming 
an ancient popular belief into a scientific fact, in the full 
meaning of that phrase. He asks no one to believe his 
theory until they have tested it for themselves, whereupon 
he claims they will find that a certain proportion of their 
ordinary dreams relate quite definitely and unmistakably 
to future events in their lives. 

Mr. Dunne was led to investigate the subject by certain 
remarkable dreams of his own in which he foresaw certain 
events, occurring in the immediate future, with such extra- 
ordinary accuracy of detail that he began to fear that his 
brain was affected and that he imagined the dreams after 
the event. In natural revolt against this idea and also 
against such unscientific and question-begging terms as 
“clairvoyance” or “telepathy,” and hating to regard 
himself as in any respect “abnormal,” he began seeking 
for some more ordinary explanation. He noticed to 
start with that the dreams were in no way remarkable in 
themselves, but seemed merely to have been “ displaced 
in time.” Had they occurred a night later or a week later, 
as the case might be, they would not have been distin- 
guishable from the most ordinary dreams. The only queer 
thing about them was that they occurred before instead of 
after the events to which the dream-images referred. 
Having reached this conclusion, it occurred to Mr. Dunne 
that the phenomenon might be much commoner than is 
generally supposed; and he thereupon devised a most 
ingenious experiment. He taught himself to recall and 
write down each morning every detail—particularly the 
detail—that he could remember of the night’s dreams ; 
and every evening he went carefully through the events 
of the day and then re-read his dream notes for the two 
previous nights. Very soon he began to get definite and 
unmistakable results. Thus one day he was out shooting 
and strayed accidentally off the property he was entitled 
to shoot over. Two keepers accompanied by a furiously 
barking dog came running towards him shouting, and he 
beat a hasty retreat—an unpleasant experience. 

On reading over my records that evening I at first noticed nothing ; 
and was just going to close the book when my eye caught, written 
rather faintly, right at the end; “‘ 1unted by two men and a dog.” 
And the amazing thing about it was that I had completely forgotten 
having had any such dream. I could not even recall having written 
it down. 

A marvellous coincidence! But marvellous coincidences 
occurring with regularity at short intervals cease to be 
explicable as coincidences. Thereafter Mr. Dunne per- 
suaded a number of his friends to experiment for themselves, 
with convincing results in every case. 

To eliminate erro in such experiments a certain technique 
must, of course, be followed; and though Mr. Dunne’s 
technique might probably be improved upon, it seems 
certainly to te pretty sound from a scientific point of 
view, for the purposes at any rate of a preliminary investi- 
gation. But if this phenomenon, this dreaming of the 
future, can be established, how is it, it may be asked, 
that mankind has remained in ignorance of a faculty 
which upsets all ordinary ideas of time and confuses the 
future with the past ? The answer is that the phenomenon 
has been observed through countless ages and is not only 
a commonplace of all schools of mysticism, Eastern or 
Western, Buddhist or Christian, Mohammedan or Cabbalist, 
but is within the experience of a very large number of 
ordinary people. To dream of a person whom one has not 
seen for years and wake up to receive a letter from him 
is a very common experience; so also is the feeling of 


‘having done this before.” If we regard such incidents 
B 
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as unusual, that, according to Mr. Dunne, is because most 
of us habitually forget all our dreams within a few seconds 
of waking. When we come across people who have the 
“uncanny” habit of seeing future or distant events in 
dreams we talk vaguely of “ clairvoyance ” or “ telepathy ” 
and regard the dreamer as somehow abnormal. In fact, 
however, such people may be regarded as possessing no 
peculiar faculty whatever save a habit of dreaming with 
more than ordinary vividness and of remembering their 
dreams. Hf dreams are not subsequently recalled in the 
waking state they form, as a rule, no associative connections 
in the brain, and so when the event dreamed of takes place 
it does not reawaken the memory of the dream. 

Moreover it must be understood (we are following Mr. 
Dunne’s argument) that dreams relating to the future are 
exactly as vague and inaccurate as dreams relating to the 
past. The dream-image of an event seen yesterday is 
usually mixed up with numbers of other images in a more 
or less irrelevant and meaningless “ plot” ; and the same 
is true of dream-images of events which are to be seen 
to-morrow. Hence the necessity of recording details 
rather than whole dreams. In the middle, for instance, 
of an incoherently exciting dream you may see a pile of 
sixpences knocked down off a green book, and that may be 
the only detail in the dream which you will see happen 
next day. Trifles like that must ordinarily be related to 
the immediate future or the immediate past. But of 
really important events one may dream long after, and by 
analogy long before, their occurrence. Here is another 
stumbling block to recognition of the phenomenon unless 
dreams are recorded in writing, because even the most 
vivid dream, though possibly noted and repeated to others 
at the time, soon passes out of memory, long perhaps 
before the event actually occurs. It should be further 
noted that such “ prophetic” dreams relate, like ordinary 
dreams, not to events themselves, but to the impressions of 
those events subsequently received by the dreamer. If 
he dreams of a disaster, which is described next day in 
the newspapers, his dream will correspond not with the 
disaster itself, but with the possibly inaccurate newspaper 
account of it that he reads. 

We have no space to follow these fascinating ideas 
further here. We will only express our own belief that 
Mr. Dunne will probably not find it impossible to establish 
his thesis on a scientific basis, and further that its estab- 
lishment, though it may affect certain common concepts 
relating to time and “free-will,” will not turn out to be 
quite so revolutionary in its implications as might appear 
at first sight. After all, every pure materialist philosophy 
is founded upon the assumed existence of an unbroken 
sequence of material causes and effects; and that assumption 
obviously implies that the whole of the future exists in 
the present and is at least theoretically perceptible. That 
certainly is not the sort of explanation we ourselves should 
be inclined to offer of the phenomena recorded by Mr. 
Dunne, but it would be at least a philosophically admissible 
explanation. 

The obviously important thing, however, is either to 
disprove or else to confirm and extend Mr, Dunne’s obser- 
vations, rather than for the present to seek any explanation. 
And it seems to us, indeed, a pity that Mr. Dunne should 
have attempted an elaborate explanation of his own at 
this stage. As long as he sticks to the simple facts which 
he claims to have observed, his record is not only intensely 
interesting, but is practically unimpeachable from the 
standpoint of scientific method. But when he seeks to 
discover a series of logical a priori “laws” which “ explain” 
his discovery he succeeds only in making confusion worse 
confounded. He plunges into a maze of pseudo-mathe- 
matical metaphysics in which he is obviously not qualified 
to find his own way, still less to guide anyone else, and after 








muddling himself with only half comprehended and utterly 
irrelevant notions of “ infinity’ ends in a mere tangle of 
word-spinning. Apparently he gets out of the maze to his 
own satisfaction, but certainly not to that of his reader, who 
may well wonder why he was ever asked to enter the maze 
at all. His argument for what he calls “ Serialism ” is 
so full of false preniises and non sequiturs that it is impossible 
within a reasonable space to criticise it at all. It depends 
largely on meaningless conundrums of the order of the old 
query: which came first, the hen or the egg? Such 
conundrums may lead either to belief in a creative God or to 
an investigation of biological evolution reaching back to a 
period when there was no hen and no egg, but they cannot 
in any case find an answer in any admissible conception 
of infinity. 

Such an attempt to “explain” is all the more to be 
deplored because it is quite unnecessary. Mr. Dunne 
claims to have discovered certain phenomena which we 
can all observe for ourselves. If we cannot there is an end 
of it; if we can we have no need of the confused inter. 
pretations in which he seems to seek to bury his own 
uneasy astonishment. The phenomena, if they exist, 
cannot be interpreted in any such way as he attempts, 
To borrow a simile of his own, the purport of the last half 
of his book may be compared with an attempt to describe 
the phenomenon of colour to a man born blind, in terms of 
mathematical physics. You might identify a pure colour 
by naming its precise wave-length, but how could you 
mathematically describe the tones of a pale Whistler sky ? 
Prophetic dreams cannot, be discussed in the terms in which 
Mr. Dunne discusses them ; he confuses incommensurables, 
To say that the first seventy-four pages of his book are 
worth reading is to suggest far too mildly the intense interest 
they are likely to arouse amongst all sorts and conditions of 
men. But his later records—his aeroplane dream and his 
wasp dream and the whole of his waking experiments with 
novels, whose incidents he sought to anticipate before he 
had read them—are not at all convincing. And on page 
91 he drifts definitely into the maze. But the genuine 
phenomena—assuming that they are genuine, and that will 
very easily be tested—remain, and if they are confirmed 
should certainly confer a degree of immortality upon the 
name of the author of this book. R. B, 


‘ 


Correspondence 
THE THREATENED COSTER 


To the Editor of Taz New STaTESMAN. 

Str,—Mr. Sturtees’ suggestion, though picturesque, is im- 
practicable. For the costers to abandon their pitches and take 
their barrows in procession through the streets of London day 
after day might be a striking protest, but it would be a costly 
one ; and when they returned to their markets, as they must do 
before long, they might find their custom gone. The London 
street markets have grown up spontaneously, preferring certain 
streets and certain days for no apparent reason; they are 
maintained in those streets and on those days by habit (the 
customer’s habit) alone, but all attempts to regulate them by 
moving the market from one street to another or from one day 
to another have either had no effect or have led to the death of 
the market. In one case a covered market was built and offered 
to the costers who had their stalls in the next street ; but within 
a few months all those who had taken advantage of the offer 
had had to return to the exposure of the open street in search of 
their vanishing trade. One of the costers’ objections to the 
L.C.C. Bill is that it would enable Borough Councils to make 
‘“‘ improvements ”’ and regulations, which, even though innocent 
in intention, might ruin any or all of the street markets. 

Since I opened this subject in your columns I have learnt 
something of the working of the Bermondsey Act, on which 
the clauses in the L.C.C. Bill which affect the coster are modelled. 
The Act is not working smoothly and the Bermondsey street- 
traders are not content with it as Dr. Salter alleges. Regulation 
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the Borough Council has undoubtedly intensified the poverty 
of the stallholders in, for example, the Tower Bridge Street 
and Bermondsey Street market. 

Before the Council took control of the market most of the 
stallholders traded there every day of the week, but there was 
always a minority of casuals, who traded wherever they could 
sell their goods. When it became necessary for everybody who 
ever traded or ever intended to trade in theastreets of Bermondsey 
to take out a licence, in addition to the regular stallholders 
and as many of the casuals as who could afford the fee, the 
wealthier street-traders from Petticoat Lane and other pros- 

us markets, seeing an opportunity of extending their 
businesses, applied for pitches. Since the Council had no 
intention of largely increasing the size of the street markets, the 
flood of applications could only be dealt with by rationing out 
the days of the week amongst the different applicants. So one 
man who has stood in Tower Bridge Street for years may now 
only stand there on two days a week ; on the other days men from 
other markets, some of them not independent street-traders but 
employees (at 30s. a week!) of comparatively wealthy men, 
occupy his pitch—the Council netting two shillings a week from 
each stallholder whether he is allowed to trade on one day or on 


six. 

Another old-established stallholder was not allowed a pitch 
in the market at all, but was relegated to a narrow side-street 
where custom passes him by. Almost every week he has to 
borrow the money to pay his two shillings to the Council, and 
anyone who knows the rates of interest that are charged on small 
sums in South London will realise that it is only a question of 
time until this man disappears from the streets to the workhouse 
for good and all. 

The Council's toll is collected on Friday, and after it is collected 
theofficer responsible for the enforcement of the Act is not seen 
again until the next week ; so many poor men—who can blame 
them? even before this Act their earnings seldom averaged 
more than two pounds a week—who have been seeking a living 
in other, unregulated markets during the week, return to Tower 
Bridge Road on Saturday morning. . But when the L.C.C. Bill 
is passed subterfuge will be impossible and these men must 
taise the money to pay for their licences and their fees or cease 
to trade altogether and go to swell the Bermondsey poor rate. 
The policy of harassing the poorest class in London may prove 
an expensive one in the long run.—Yours, etc. 

5 Osnaburgh Terrace, N.W.1. Basi BunrIinG. 

March 28th. 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTesMAN. 

Sm,—As a Londoner, having some experience and personal 
knowledge of the London coster, may I say a few words as 
to his use and character? As a young married man having 
very little margin of income over expenditure I was (and am) 
naturally grateful to the London coster who enabled me to 
indulge myself and family in the luxury of consuming good 
fruit at a relatively cheap figure, which I could not have afforded 
without his assistance. This was the first of three periods 
of my existence when I received the welcome assistance of 
my friend the London coster. 

Later in life I realised that a rump steak and a bottle of 
Guinness did not conduce to a clear business head during the 
after-lunch period of the business day. I then renewed my 
acquaintance with the Coster and his barrow that passed my 
office door in Fenchurch Street. I soon got to know some 
of them quite well and learned from one of them the secret 
of how readily to choose a good orange. 

My third point of contact with the coster was during his 
periods of relaxation and I came to know him in his social 
and political capacities. When I represented St. George’s-in- 
the-East on the L.C.C., the costers, as a body, were my strong 
Supporters. It is natural, therefore, that I should approve 
of the coster politically. But I have met him also on the 
social side at the ‘‘ Halls” and also at his annual beanfeast in 
Epping Forest. My wife and I received invitations to be 
present at this festival, which we accepted. The railway station 
where we alighted was a mile or two from the way-side inn 
where we were to eat, drink and be merry. On arrival at the 
Station, however, our convenience had been thought of and 
4 coster’s cart in charge of one of my supporters was there 
to meet us, for which we were very grateful as the day was 
exceedingly hot and the roads very dusty. During the “ Feast” 
we were placed next to the more intelligent and better educated 
of the company, and this, however unnecessary from our point 
of view, we felt expressed nice feeling and thoughtfulness on 
the costers’ part. 








As an old associate of the Labour cause (I joined the I.L.P. 
and the Fabian Society in the nineties) I would urge all members 
of the Labour Party, from the oldest to the newest recruits 
(viz., Capt. W. Wedgwood Benn, an old friend with whom 
I used to hold joint meetings at St. George’s-in-the-East) to 
stand up for the London coster. I am sure that I have no 
need to call upon your City Editor to exert his influence in 
the same direction.—I am, Sir, etc., 

Suir Cove, Waterford. 

March 24th. 


Joun E, Matruews. 


To the Editor of Tue New SraresMan. 

Str,—While we are dunned on every side by the many charit- 
able societies that put the poor into the way of doing something 
to help themselves, from basket-making to rag-picking, it 
seems that we are in danger of forgetting those who somehow 
manage to help themselves, and to do London a service into 
the bargain, without first rifling our pockets. It is easy to 
slide into the frowsy idleness of a life in the workhouse, on 
outdoor relief, on the dole, and the man who does so slide is 
able to spare himself most of the discomforts of life except 
sheer want ; it is not so easy to set up as a hawker or coster, 
to risk perhaps the last few shillings in an investment that 
may be ruined by rain, to stand out of doors in all sorts of 
weather, to rise early and retire late, and after all to make 
no more than will just suffice to keep a man and fill his pipe 
occasionally. Yet it seems the L.C.C. is asking us not to 
encourage this effort but to hinder it. They could do no more 
if they desired to raise the rates instead of lowering them. 

I have heard of men absolutely destitute, fresh from hospital 
or prison, whose neighbours have subscribed—this one sixpence, 
that one a shilling—to set them up in business, But when 
the amount to be subscribed is swollen by licences, neighbours 
will look twice at their money before parting with it. Many 
men who now rough it honestly on the streets must choose 
between the parish on the one hand and the flourishing industry 
of picking pockets on the other. Perhaps the L.C.C. will 
consider earmarking the coster’s licence money for a special 
fund for building workhouses and jails. They wiil be needed 
before long if the L.C.C. General Powers Bill passes in its present 
form.—Yours, etc., 

4 Fitzroy Square. 

March 21st, 1927. 


G. P. Epwarps. 


LABOUR ROWDYISM 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Str,—In your issue of March 26th, Mr. John Stevenson, in 
a letter which moves me to reminiscence of illicit pleasures 
mutually enjoyed, publicly protests against the interruption 
to which he has been subjected at meetings he has addressed 
on behalf of Dr. Haden Guest. 

It so happens that at the North Hammersmith election, 
before Mr. Stevenson resigned his position as Labour candidate 
for King’s Lynn, I had the pleasure of accompanying him to 
several open-air meetings which he addressed on behalf of the 
Labour candidate; but admirable as was his exposition of 
the policy of the Labour Party, his piéce de resistance was a 
striking and successful intervention at a Conservative meeting. 
Indifferently seconded by myself, he held up proceedings for 
a good twenty minutes while attempting to persuade his reluctant 
opponent to allow him to speak from the same platform. While 
I cannot recall that his remarks to the chairman came under 
the heading of “‘ horrible epithets,” I will maintain that they 
lacked nothing in pungency or point. On the same occasion 
his successful rendering of “‘ The Red Flag,’ supported by a 
mixed choir of two hundred voices, was greatly appreciated 
by all but the occupant of the platform. 

I take it hard that Mr. Stevenson, who in turning from 
King’s Lynn has turned to other and wider methods of 
expressing his opinions, should decry in obscure but earnest 
frequenters of by-elections those earlier methods of which 
he proved so able an exponent in other ways. It almost smacks 
of professional jealousy. 

Quo vadunt ? he asks, and we can only reply, “ Viam, quam 


nobis monstravis, sequentur.”’—Yours, etc. 
E. P. Keery. 


99a Clifton Hill, N.W. 8. 
[Mr. Keely’s letter seems to us to describe a reasonably 
legitimate form of interruption and argument, as distinguished 
from the wholly illegitimate cat-calls and noisy insults of the 
Communists of N. Southwark.—Ep., N.S.] 
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NATIVE LABOUR IN KENYA 


To the Editor of Tae New STATESMAN. 

Str,—With reference to your review of the new edition of 
Dr. Leys’ book (THE New STaTEsMAN, January 22nd), while 
I do not agree in any way with the prevalent local idea that the 
only destiny of the B.E.A. natives is to supply labour for 
Europeans (indeed, the failure to stimulate seriously native 
exports is, together with, of course, our grossly inefficient and 
unfair taxation, one of the leading causes of B.E.A.’s chronic 
financial difficulties and staggering prices), I think that their 
registration, with penalties for breach of contract, is unobjection- 
able enough. It was started after many years of irresponsible, 
causeless and wholesale desertions had threatened to make 
European farming impossible, and it seems quite justifiable 
to impress even B.E.A. natives that there are two sides to a 
contract. They understand their own side well enough. They 
do not make much difference between criminal and civil offences 
in their own circumstances and accept our definitions fairly 
readily—though whether their complaisance really includes 
approval of our capital punishment for offences sufficiently 
expiated among themselves by a fine of cattle, it might be hard 
to say. 

Natives in this district do not resent registration at all; on 
the contrary they are insistent for it as soon as eligible—and 
usually demand an increase of pay with it. If one has a disagree- 
ment with a registered native, one will very soon have his 
registration paper shoved at one with outraged demands to be 
written off, and if any B.E.A. European can endure the torrent 
of clicks, eh’s, oh’s, and hisses which ensue on refusal to write 
off or redress, and by which natives convey their utter condemna- 
tion of you and everything to do with you, he must be of much 
tougher fibre than the writer of this letter, and of a kind I have 
not yet met. Natives seem to regard their registration paper 
rather as the badge of the perfect man than as one of 
servitude.—Yours, etc., 

Eldoret, Kenya. 

February 26th. 


THE ROVER JUBILEE 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Sr1r,—Historically the cycle has played so conspicuous a part 
in social evolution that in dealing with it accuracy in terminology 
is desirable. 

The writer of the article in your issue of March 26th confuses 
the ‘“‘ boneshaker ” with the high bicycle. The *“ boneshaker ” 
was a rather low, heavy, wooden-wheeled, iron-tyred bicycle 
(then called ‘*‘ velocipede ’’) prevalent in the late ’sixties and 
early ’seventies. A model of this type may be seen to-day in 
the Wednesbury Museum (Times, March 29th). The ‘“ bone- 
shaker” was eventually displaced by the light steel machine 
with rubber tyres known as the “Spider’’ bicycle, of which the 
front wheel tended to get larger while the rear wheel became less. 
Despite the comments of cynics, the high bicycle was not merely 
a handsome steed, but was identified with the remarkable feats, 
as then considered, of covering without the aid of gear twenty 
miles three hundred yards in the hour, and of making a circuit 
of the world. The former feat was effected by H. L. Cortis 
(1882), whose riding I frequently witnessed, and the latter by 
T. Stevens in 1884-6.—Yours, etc., J. R. Yarrs. 


N. E. F. Corsert. 


Miscellany 


THE REVOLT OF ASIA 


ARDLY a day passes that some item of news 
H regarding a disturbance or a revolt in the East 
does not meet the eye of an intelligent reader 
even in his hurried perusal of a daily newspaper. Such 
news-gleaning leaves an impression on the mind that some- 
thing has gone radically wrong with old and slumberous 
Asia, but rarely does the Western reader realise that he, or 
at least the culture in which he has grown, is the innocent 
cause of the present conflict in the Eastern countries. This 
statement may seem a bold one, and I should fail in my 
attempt to justify it if I were not to go back to the genesis 
of the phenomena which are operating in Asia to-day. 
The mentality of Orientals and Europeans differs by a 
great deal more than meets the eye. Average Easterners 
and average Westerners, who come into accidental contact, 





— 


find themselves poles apart. Their habits of life are not 
the same, they appear to have different modes of thought, 
and a different outlook on the world. R. L. Stevenson’s 
impressions of the Chinaman on the American emigrant 
train may be cited as an example. “For my own part,” 
he wrote in Across the Plains, 

I could not look but with wonder and respect on the Chinese, 
Their forefathers watched the stars before mine had begun to keep 
pigs. Gunpowder and printing, which the other day we imitated, 
and a school of manners which we never had the delicacy so much ag 
to desire to imitate, were theirs in a long-past antiquity. They walk 
the earth with us, but it seems they must be of different clay. 
hear the clock strike the same hour, ‘yet surely of a different 
epoch . . . Heaven knows if we had one common thought or 
fancy al] that way, or whether our eyes which yet were formed 
upon the same design, beheld the same world out of the railway 
windows. 

Thus the master impressionist proves my statement; for 
indeed it is true that the root of all present day evils in 
Asia lies in the difficulty of bridging the gulf that exists, 
and in the nature of things must continue to exist, between 
the East and the West. 

Let us go deeper into the question, and review the facts. 
The economic forces, born of science in all its phases, made 
themselves felt in Europe, driving the older order to the 
wall, till the entire West was submerged under the rising 
tide of material advancement; and not being content 
with its Western triumph this “ civilisation” advanced 
Eastwards. Whilst all this evolution was taking place in 
Europe, the ideas of men in Asia remained hardened to 
their age-long traditions of fatalism; ‘“‘ what is written is 
written ”’ continued to be their watchword. The people of 
the East lived in philosophy and were happy. It is 
pertinent, however, here to remark that in this self- 
sufficient attitude of the Eastern nations of that period, the 
general economic factors of the world played a considerable 
part. An Indian for instance, during the reign of Aurungzeb, 
could buy ten pounds of butter for a shilling, whereas he 
pays something like ten times as much for the same 
quantity now. To-day’s expensive living is not so much 
due to British rule in India, as some politicians would have 
us believe, but rather due to the fact that an enormous 
increase has come about in the facilities of import and 
export. Nevertheless the fact remains, that the Western 
impact upon Asia has imparted a new colour to the old 
world life of the East, it has forced the recluse out of his 
cloister and bewildered him. He is amazed at the sight of 
the new age, so alien to his imagination; and having 
gazed long enough, perhaps somewhat inanely, he also 
jumps into the whirlpool of “ Civilisation” with no thought 
as to where that civilisation will lead him. The young 
Indian reads Shakespeare before he knows anything about 
Tagore, commits to heart William Pitt’s speeches before 
he appreciates the significance of representative goveri- 
ment; he knows more about the Reformation than of the 
ancient laws of the Quran or the Vedas. And in all this 
mimicry his father encourages him, because he has saved all 
his life to put his boy to school with a view to his securing 
a University degree and so becoming qualified to apply for 
an appointment in a Government office. For then, when the 
father is old the son may be able to support him. It is thus 
in a sense a sort of old-age insurance policy. When the 
young man does not get a post, he generally joins one of 
the political schools and is “civilised,” in the wrong sense 
of the word. Hence arises much of the political “ disturb- 
ance”’ of the East. 

The net result of this Europeanisation is, that the surging 
tide of the scientific civilisation of the West is carrying 
everything before it as it breaks wave after wave upon US 
in Asia; and as every unbiassed observer would attest, it 
is not making us better men, an asset either to our educators 
or to the world at large; because the movement being 
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essentially foreign to our mentality and our outlook on 
life, strikes us as spectacular, over-poweringly fresh, full of 
economic allurements, and we drink of the stream much 
more than is good for us. We speak of Nationalism where 
no nationhood exists, we crave after a representative 

vyernment in a land where generations have lived and 
died under benign autocracy, we speak of religion but 
lightly. No, the graft of the West cannot be successful in 
the manner that we are receiving it. 

Time and again the folk-lorists have told the world that 
culture-mixing is a very uncertain phenomenon, especially 
between two so radically opposed mentalities, the one 
judging the affairs of life in terms of utility, the other 
strictly in its relation to age and traditions. Nor can the 
clash cease, for the process of scientific materialism, sup- 
ported as it is by economic forces, cannot tarry. It must 
flow onwards, even in the darkest parts of old Asia, and in 
its progress sweep away every vestige of sophism, it will not 
permit sons of the East to “ let the legions’ thunder pass 
and plunge in thought again.” Withal there is a move- 
ment, frail to-day, but capable soon of gaining strength, in 
favour of “‘ Revivalism,” a call “back to the book,” re- 
volting against modernisation and endeavouring to stem 
its tide. How far it may be successful in its attempt is for 
the future historians to record. But a few broad facts 
regarding the attack of “‘ Revivalism ” might be indicated. 

The people who are eager to reclaim the East for the East 
work somewhat negatively. They point to the futility of 
materialism and cite the last great war as the result of 
Western Civilisation. They urge that the modern concep- 
tion of progress has brought chaotic conditions of life, made 
people dissatisfied ; the poor man is sick at heart on 
account of his poverty, the well-to-do always wants more 
and the wealthy is often immeasurably unhappy, if he had 
but the courage to own it. 

The very ideas of “ civilisation” are challenged and a 
definite question is asked as to what are the aims of the 
present system of civilisation ; for it is contended that if 
it means progress in locomotion, wireless telegraphy, elec- 
trical devices, it all distinctly points to a deification of 
human material comfort, which bears in its train the germs 
of unspeakable vice and misery, and even perhaps of the 
the destruction of the higher aspects of philosophy and 
religion. It is further argued that this system of civilisation 
presents a danger to the West—our instructors—in as 
much as it threatens to strike at the very root of Chris- 
tianity. In the words of Lord Ernle, “in 1850 it was a 
courageous act to question details of orthodox Christianity ; 
to-day in certain circles, courage is needed for their defence.’’ 
All these factors are held up before the Oriental mind to- 
day, and it must be stated that in consequence there is a 
distinct flow backwards, back to the real essence and 
spiritual force of Old Asia as opposed to the glamour of 
Western Civilisation. In certain cases and respects a clear 
challenge has already been thrown to the materialistic 
and scientific modern movement of Europe. 

Ixpat Aut Suman. 


THE KING WHO OVER-ATE 


HEN Charles V., weary of power and worn out with 
over-eating, decided to exchange a palace for 
a monastery the world marvelled at such self- 
abnegation. It forgot that even the most powerful prince 
has no more than one stomach. And Charles had taxed 
his stomach more exactingly than he had taxed even his 
subjects. 
Emperor of Germany, King of Spain, of Naples and 
Sicily, duke of Milan, lord of Franche-Comté and of the 
Low Countries, ruler of Cape de Verd Islands and the 





Canaries, of Tunis, Oran and other places on the Barbary 
coast, of the Philippines and the Spice Islands, master 
of the rich empires of Mexico and Peru; all these posses- 
sions he gave up and took with him to his retreat only 
his appetites and a pension of a hundred thousand crowns 
a year. 

He determined that the last act of his reign should 
have a setting worthy the occasion. He summoned 
Philip from the too-loving embraces of Mary of England 
—and how willingly the son obeyed the parental commands! 
—to join him in Brussels. The great hall of the royal 
palace was hung with costly tapestries and the floor laid 
with rich carpets. Thousands of tapers lighted the scene. 
There was a throne for Charles and lofty seats for Philip 
and his two aunts, dowager queens of France and Hungary. 
There were raised seats, less lofty, for the great Flemish 
lords. 

Charles wore deep mourning out of respect for his 
lately-dead mother, the mad Joanna, whom he had not 
seen for many a year. Philip was arrayed in magnificent 
robes befitting the pomp and grandeur he was to inherit, 
as it were, before due time. 

Leaning on the arm of the Prince of Orange—for he 
had not strength to stand without support—the Emperor 
made an oration. He told his loyal subjects that he was 
laying down the sceptre because, having worn himself 
out in the service of his people, he had no longer strength 
to watch over and serve them. He told how he had 
fought for them in Italy, in Africa, in the Netherlands ; 
in Germany against the heretics, on land and sea against 
the Infidel Solyman the Magnificent, and continually 
against the Most Christian King, Francis I. of France, 
whom he had taken prisoner and kept in disgraceful 
captivity for years. He asked forgiveness from those 
he had wronged; or asked it rather if, in ignorance, he 
had wronged any. And when all was said he had done 
no more than a great king should: kept the world in 
uproar throughout his reign of forty years, sacked countless 
cities, piled up the dead and the maimed, tortured and 
imprisoned for the glory of his people, and persecuted 
and burned heretics for the glory of God. He charged 
his son Philip, above all, to “cherish the interests of 
religion.” Philip fell on his knees and swore to be worthy 
of the great trust imposed upon him. The autos-da-fé 
of two continents were later to testify to his sincerity. 
The vast audience was much affected; at the close of the 
ceremony there was not a dry eye in the hall. 

* * ” 

On the sixteenth day of January, 1566, Charles executed 
the deeds by which he ceded his possessions to Philip. 
A fleet of fifty-six vessels escorted him to Spain. When 
he landed at Lareda in Biscay, after a tempestuous voyage, 
he found no preparations for his coming had been made. 
Worse still, there was little food to be had in the place. 
No wonder Charles was bitter about it. 

Throughout the long journey to his destination the 
once “ most perfect cavalier of his day ”’ had to be carried 
in a litter. Indigestion and the gout had made an old 
and infirm man of him at fifty-six. 

The Jeronymite monastery of Juste, in the province of 
Estremadura, where he was to make his home, had been 
enlarged for his accommodation. Eight rooms and a 
gallery had been added, and Charles’s bedroom had been 
so arranged that he could fix his eyes on the high altar 
of the chapel whilst he lay in bed ; join, too, in the prayers 
of the monks. 

Although he continued to be racked with the gout and 
tormented with indigestion he could not be induced to 
break with his habits. A young Italian physician, whom 
Charles had brought with him, continued the prescription 
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of his predecessors, that the patient should give his stomach 
a rest. The doctor begged him at least to give up drinking 
iced beer. But Charles told him plainly “ he would do 
no such thing.” 

Before rising in the morning potted capon prepared 
with sugar milk and spices would be served to him, after 
which he would turn to sleep again. At noon a great 
variety of dishes had to be in readiness. Soon after 
vespers he took another meal and later in the evening 
supped heartily on anchovies. He doted on eel-pasties 
and soles; and lampreys and flounders were delivered 
from Seville and Portugal in great quantities, that he 
might properly observe Friday as a fast day. He was 
continually demanding new dishes to stimulate his appetite. 
One day his maitre-d’hétel told his grumbling master, 
knowing his passion for time-pieces, that “he really did 
not know what he could do, unless it were to serve a 
fricassee of watches.” 

He took long draughts of his iced beer on rising in the 
morning, and continued them at intervals during the 
day. For stronger potations he had no objection to 
Rhenish wine. Roger Ascham once said of him: “ He 
drank the best that ever I saw. He had his head in the 
glass five times as long as any of us, and never drank 
less than a good quart of Rhenish at a draught.” 

At times the gout would be accompanied by fever and 
ague attended by such swelling of the throat as made 
swallowing impossible. These attacks reduced Charles 
to abject dejection. He found no comfort in the assurance 
of Quixada, his major-domo, that “ the best way to cure 
the gout was to keep his mouth shut.” 

A few days before his death Charles resolved to celebrate 
his own obsequies. He ordered his tomb to be erected in 
the chapel of the monastery. His attendants and the 
monks filed into the chapel holding black tapers in their 
hands. He followed in his shroud and was laid in the 
coffin with all solemnity. Prayers were offered up for the 
rest of his soul and holy water was sprinkled on the 
coffin. The attendants and monks filed slowly out and 
the doors of the chapel were shut. Charles then rose 
from his tomb and withdrew to his apartment. 

The next day he was seized with a violent fever from 
which he did not recover. He was fifty-eight when he 
died. G. L. H. 


Drama 
BESIDE CRITICISM 


O say of a book or a picture or a piece of music 
or a play that it is “ beneath criticism” is 
considered about the most offensive thing that 
can be said of it. This is a pity, because 

it is true of the great majority of books, pictures, 
pieces of music and plays which are produced. It 
ought not to be an offensive but an ordinary comment 
to make. If we stop to examine what it implies it 
cannot be considered offensive; because a novel or 
a play is, let us say then, “ beside criticism,” it does not 
follow that it cannot give pleasure, or that it is neces- 
sarily inferior to all works which are not. A _ book, 
or a play, or, indeed, any work of imagination, may 
provoke criticism and be downright bad; while those 
which do not may, in their modest way, serve to distract 
and amuse. 

No Gentleman is a little play which leaves me nothing 
whatever to say. If you go in a good temper and in 
pleasant company you may enjoy it, but it is not the 
sort of comedy I could recommend to a solitary 
intellectual. You have the pleasure of watching Miss 
Athene Seyler, whose easy adroitness, sense of fun and 


es 


absence of prettiness are so delightful on the stage; 
you can watch Mr. Owen Nares enjoying hirself 
thoroughly in a part in which he is not supposed to be 
irresistibly good-looking. You have the pleasure of 
seeing the curtain go up on a third-class railway 
carriage, and of being present at a row between an 
ill-tempered young man and a spoilt young woman, 
who, unknown to themselves, have both been invited 
to the same house, in the hope that the young man 
will make a particularly favourable impression upon 
her. I have only seen a railway carriage used on the 
stage as a scene once before; that was in If. I do not 
know whether it be a sign that I am blasé, or a sign 
that I am easily pleased, but this circumstantial fact 
disposed me to see all the fun there was in the ensuing 
altercation. 

Scene 2 is certainly slow. It betrays amateurishness 
in construction. In Act II. we are introduced to the 
young lady’s Russian husband (very naturally played 
by M. Boris Ranevsky), whose effusiveness, violence, 
simplicity and imperfect knowledge of English idioms 
flatter our national self-esteem and dispose us to enjoy 
the jokes. I was amused to notice that some of my 
colleagues were inclined to take the moral delinquencies 
of the heroine to heart. She is undoubtedly a liar 
and she is certainly living on money she has no | 
right to, money which should belong to the above- 
mentioned, ill-tempered young man. But she is a 
most innocent sinner, and if Miss Seyler fails to beguile 
you of your moral sense, you must be a very stem 
moralist. This is what I am afraid some of my colleagues 
are. The fact is No Gentleman is not a play which 
will bear professional scrutiny. It is necessary to 
have paid for your seat, or better to go as someone’s 
guest, to enjoy it. The psychological effect of the 
professional free-pass upon the judgment has never 
been studied. It accounts, in part, for the frequent 
divergence between the critics’ verdict and the verdict 
of the public upon plays; when I retire I shall write 
an essay upon this point. 

On Monday last I saw the dramatic performances 
of Belfast, Bristol, Cardiff and Reading University. 
They were all one-act plays with small casts. Reading 
contributed The Maker of Dreams by Oliphant Dow; 
Bristol Leonora Hawkins, by A. A. Evans ; i 
How He Lied to Her Husband, and Belfast The Lover, 
by Sierra. This annual comparison and competition 
of talent is an excellent institution. Of course, the 
performances suffered from the usual defect of amateur 
acting: the inability to act when not speaking. I 
have seen a good deal of amateur acting, and it has 
nearly always been spoilt by this fault. However 
violent the altercation on the stage, or however pas- 
sionate the words spoken, the amateur actor or actress 
only starts into animation at the moment of opening 
his or her lips, and having spoken relapses again into 
patient inexpressiveness. It has sometimes the most 
comic effect. The exceptions to this habit at Bristol 
were Miss Burchill, who played the part of Leonora 
in Leonora Hawkins, and Mr. Stewart, who played 
Mathew Brown in The Lover; but though I appre- 
ciated their performances, I doubt if it would be wise 
of them te throw up promising careers for the stage. 

The question what kind of play is most suitable 
to amateur acting is adifficult one. The sentimental- 
fantastic should be avoided; a play which requires 
much movement on the stage is also unsuitable, since It 
demands expert rehearsing; character parts are 
easier to carry off than unexaggerated ones. On the 
whole, the play in which the players have to remait 
still is the best for amateurs. In this respect The 
Lover was admirably suited. It is, too, a charming 
little play, with an unexpected reprieve from ¢ 
sentiment which is both touching and amusing. he 
Lover, by Sierra—please note, amateurs. 

Desmonp MacCarTH#y. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 
Prsow little well-printed books are commoner 


now than they ever were before in my recollection. 

Messrs. Elkin Mathews have just published the 
first two booklets in their new “ Baskerville] Series,” 
namely, The Fountains, a Fairy Tale, by Samuel Johnson 
(6s.), and Recollections of Charles Lamb, by George Daniel 
(6s.). Both are clothed in pretty coats of many colours 
and the type is that pleasing one which is called Baskerville 
pt. 11. The Fountains first appeared in Miscellanies, 
by Anna Williams, now a very rare book. It was reprinted 
in certain early and massive editions of Dr. Johnson’s 
collected works. The preface to the present reprint is 
written by H. V. M., who says that “ Setting aside certain 
numbers of The Rambler and Idler which do not count, 
since they afford us no exact parallel, we find in Rasselas 
and The Fountains the sum total of Dr. Johnson’s attempts 
in fiction.” This does not strike me as quite true. In 
the first place The Fountains is not a story but an allegory, 
and secondly there are a good many allegories of the same 
kind in The Rambler, Idler and Adventurer. 

* * * 

In Nos. 186 and 187 of The Rambler we may read a 
story indexed as Anningait and Ajut: a Greenland history, 
which has, I think, better right to be considered a story 
than anything else the Doctor has written. It is a love story 
to which, unlike Rasselas or The Fountains or Sophia Heedful 
or Ortogrul of Basra, no particular moral is attached. He 
has evidently enjoyed describing the courtship of Anningait 
in his own stately fashion, and in attributing to the lover 
a poem which is a hit at “ Ossianism.’”’ Among other 
heroic and tender sentiments, Anningait is made to protest, 
that Ajut 

was beautiful as the vernal willow, and fragrant as the thyme 

upon the mountains; that her fingers were white as the teeth 

of the morse, and her smile grateful as the dissolution of the ice ; 
that he would pursue her, though she should pass the snows of 
the midland cliffs, or seek shelter in the caves of the eastern 
cannibals : that he would tear her from the embraces of the genius 
of the rocks, snatch her from the paws of Amarock, and rescue 
her from the ravine of Hafgufa. He concluded with a wish that 

“whoever shall attempt to hinder his union with Ajut might be 

buried without his bow, and that, in the land of souls, his skull 

might serve for no other use than to catch the droppings of the 

starry lamps.” 
Anningait then sallies forth on an expedition to get skins 
and whale blubber for his bride, while she, in his absence, 
finding herself importuned by the rich man of the tribe, 
flies to a cave in the uplands. Alas, the expedition returns 
without him, and Ajut, finding a little boat on the beach, 
tows away in search of him and is seen no more. The 
lovers become legendary figures : 

Some are of the opinion that they were changed into stars ; 
others imagine that Anningait was seized in his passage by the 
genius of the rocks, and that Ajut was transformed into a mermaid, 
and still continued to seek her lover in the deserts of the sea. But 
the general persuasion is that they are both in that part of the 
land of souls where the sun never sets, where oil is always fresh, 
and provisions always warm. 

This is as near to writing a story as Dr. Johnson ever came. 
* ~ * 

The Fountains is a very pretty, amusingly stately allegory 
about a girl who, having excited the benevolence of the 
fairies by rescuing a belimed linnet, was taken to their 
cavern where two fountains bubbled up, one into a basin 
of alabaster and the other into a basin of dark flint. The 
one is called the Spring of Joy, the other of Sorrow. “ They 
nse from distant veins of the rock, and burst out in two 
Places, but after a short course unite their streams and 
tun ever after in one mingled current.” The Fairy-linnet 
tells her that : 

When you are drinking the water of joy from the alabaster 
fountain, you may form your wish and it shall be granted. As 


you raise your wish higher, the water will be sweeter and sweeter 
to the taste ; but beware that you are not tempted by its increasing 
sweetness to repeat your draught, for the ill effects of your wish 
can only be removed by drinking the Spring of Sorrow from the 
basin of flint, which will be bitter in the same proportion as the 
Water of Joy was sweet. 
Floretta first desires to increase her beauty, and she finds 
the water so sweet that she drinks copiously ; but cloyed 
with flattery and worried by calumnies which are the 
consequences of her dangerous beauty, she returns to 
drink away her pre-eminence, leaving herself only agree- 
able to look at. On her next visit she drinks at the 
fountain of alabaster to acquire impetuosity of spirit 
and vehemence of character, but the constant quarrels 
these qualities entail induce her to pay a second visit 
to the Spring of Sorrow. She finds this time the water 
even more bitter. Then she wishes for wealth: that, 
too, she finds involves her in disagreeable and false 
relations, and she exchanges wealth for wit. At first she 
is delighted by the marvellous manner in which the world 
is now transformed for her : 

As she returned she felt new successions of imagery rise in her 
mind, and whatever her memory offered to her imagination, 
assumed a new form, and connected itself with things to which it 
seemed before to have no relation. All the appearances about 
her were changed, but the novelties exhibited were commonly 
defects. She now saw that almost everything was wrong, without 
often seeing how it could be better. 

As a consequence her conversation was generally thought 
uncivil. If she received flatteries, she seldom repayed 
them, for she set no value on vulgar praise and she could 
not hear a long story without hurrying on the speaker 
to the conclusion. This behaviour made her unwelcome 
wherever she went : 


She now saw the disproportions between language and sentiment, 
between passion and exclamation; she discovered the defects 
of every action, and the uncertainty of every conclusion; she 
knew the malignity of friendship, the avarice of liberality, the 
anxiety of content, and the cowardice of temerity. To sce all 
this was pleasant, but the greatest of all pleasures was to show 
it. To laugh at something, but it was much more to make others 
laugh. 


She became much disliked. She again implored the Fairy- 
linnet to take her to the fountain of flint, but her first 
sip of the waters were so bitter that she resolved to keep 
her wit whatever its consequences. Yet alarmed by 
illness she sought again the alabaster fountain, this time 
to drink length of life; but after reflections soon bring 
her to the Doctor’s opinion that longevity implies 

vishness, loneliness and imbecility, and that it is 

st to resign oneself to the course of nature. 

* * * 


Recollections of Charles Lamb, by George Daniel, is one 
of those little books of reminiscences in which the reader 
obtains more amusement from the character of the narrator 
than from what he describes. Daniel has the greatest 
admiration for the wit and humour of Lamb, but he has 
so little humour himself that he gives us but a poor idea 
of Lamb’s. He is too much a worshipper to describe 
well the characteristics of his hero, too anxious to enjoy 
his own emotions to make us share them without smiling. 
But for all that the little pe is quaint and worth 
reading and it is full of small incidents, such as Lamb 
insisting upon piloting Wordsworth through the popular 
orgies of Bartlemy Fair, the point of which Daniel misses, 
though they are amusing to the imagination of the reader. 
We learn that Lamb never could resist a Punch and Judy, 
and that though the Lord Mayor’s Show was dear to him 
he loved dwarfs, giants, penny trumpets, acrobats and 
learned pigs even more, to say nothing of “ the savoury 
and sable attractions of fried sausages and little sweeps.” 
Daniel quotes one characteristic impromptu provoked 
by a phlegmatic man who in conversation had been drawing 
attention to the obvious : 


*Tis true, quite true, 
That twice one’s two, 
That old's not new, 
That black’s not blue, 
That grog’s not glue, 


That Sal’s not Sue, 
That you're not me, and I’m not you. 


AFFABLE Hawk 
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HORACE WALPOLE 


A Selection of the Letters of Horace Walpole. Edited by 
W. S. Lewis. (Limited to 300 copies.) U.S.A., Harpers : 
London. Oxford Univ. Press. Two vols. 45s. 


The death of Horace Walpole, unlike that of Garrick, by 
throwing open to the world his diaries and letters, increased the 
gaiety of nations, and enriched the public stock of harmless 
pleasure. Few writings, indeed, have more of the rare quality 
of charm—a quality hard to analyse or define, but unmistakable, 
and instantly perceptible to the dullest. Not everybody, how- 
ever, has the time to read through the fifteen or twenty large 
volumes that contain this priceless treasure; and Mr. Lewis 
has done us all a service by making this selection from the mass 
of materials accumulated during the last hundred years. These 
two volumes are worthy of the series to which they form the 
latest, though probably not the last, addition. They are, of 
course, based on Dr. and Mrs. Toynbee’s monumental work, and 
are uniform with it. The numerous and admirable illustrations, 
largely from Mr. Lewis’s own collections, add greatly to the 
value of the book ; paper, print, and binding are what is to be 
expected from the Oxford Press ; and an excellent index crowns 
the whole. We have only one serious objection to make to it. 
Walpole is eminently a writer for the pillow or the pocket ; and 
this book, for those purposes, is not likely to supersede the little 
Everyman selection ; it is—in the physical sense only—heavy. 
Even a lectern, built for the Great Bible or two alternative 
Prayer-Books, would groan under it. Mr. Lewis expresses the 
hope that his work may lead his readers to the “ mainland ” 
of Walpoliana. Should he see his way to issuing a cheap, handy, 
and unlimited edition, we have no doubt his hope will be fulfilled. 

We shall not quarrel with the choice of letters. There were a 
hundred and fifty selections to be made out of three thousand 
five hundred ; and we seem to remember from our schooldays 
that the possible number of such selections is expressed by three 
tremendous factorials, each with a note of astonishment after it 
denoting awe at its own magnitude. With such a field to choose 
from no two people would choose alike ; and, though we miss 
many old friends, we are sure we could not have done better 
ourselves. 

It is, then, in no carping spirit that we note one or two trifling 
slips. On p. IX we fancy that in the sentence, ‘“‘ These are 
different questions to answer,”’ we ought to read difficult; and 
certainly Calverly just below should be Calverley. On X and XI 
some elegiacs, presumably of Walpole’s own, are given; and, 
though he was but sixteen when he wrote them, he would hardly 
even then have written Pahpiaque for Paphiaeque or duram for 
durum twice over. There are two other errors in the piece ; these 
we are inclined to ascribe to the lad himself. But Walpole was 
always careless in details. Thus, for instance, he spells poor 
Miss Ray’s name in different ways on successive pages (308); 
and (262) he speaks of the two spies who carried grapes to 
Joshua ; a strange but characteristic confusion. Part of his 
charm—to us at least—consists in this very laxity; and we 
could wish therefore that whenever he makes a palpable slip the 
Editor would add the useful word sic. For example, on p. 18, 
is “‘ these two day ’—the author’s or the printer's? And so 
with Strulbrug on p. 278. On p. 817, very excusably, Kinke- 
wankotsdarprakengotchderns does not agree with the facsimile 
on the opposite page ; while on p. XII we have Eckhardt and on 
the next the h is dropped. 

On p. 56, note, Whitefield and Whiston are called “‘ the cele- 
brated evangelists.” It is piquant to conjecture what Whitefield 
would have thought of being thus coupled with “ wicked Will,” 
or the Arian ex-Fellow of running a field-preaching tour in 
company with the Calvinistic ex-servitor. On p. 182, it might 
have been desirable to add, on the death of Sir William Williams 
at Belleisle, a short note, or at least a reference to Gray’s poem 
on the subject. 

Annotations should be relevant. Thus the controversy between 
Middleton and Secker is not illuminated by the description of 
the latter as the author of the Life of Cicero (56) ; an account of 
the recent trial would not introduce Mr. Gladstone as the 
writer of Juventus Mundi. On p. 462 one is surprised to hear of 
Tom Paine as “the American.” Tom Paine was precisely as 
much an American as the Chimaera was a goat; and at the 
time when Walpole mentions him he was a Frenchman— 
though, it is true, a Frenchman who could not speak a word of 
French. 

But enough of these trifles, which no more affect the real 
worth of the book than the occasional mistakes affect the worth 
of Bentley’s Phalaris. Mr. Lewis has put us under a deep obliga- 
tion; and we are grateful. He has the great merit of self- 


a 


suppression, so rarely found in editors ; he never stands between 
us and his author. And his author is unique. We do not, with 
Mr. Lewis, think that Walpoie has been unfairly treated. Mr, Lewis 
makes too much of Macaulay’s “ brilliant and querulous extraya. 
ganza ”’ ; he is, in fact, almost as much hurt by it as Miss Berry her. 
self. Macaulay made amends. Every reader of William Pitt ang 
others of the Essays knows how much of their liveliness is dye 
to conveyings from Walpole ; and a thief does not run off with 
what he thinks worthless. The main charge which Macaulay 
brings against Walpole is that of affectation ; and in a sense the 
charge is just. But the affectation is, we think, simply a trans. 
ference to paper of the style of conversation in which Walpole 
and his set habitually indulged. Those people desired to gain 
the reputation of wit without losing their amateur status ; and 
a certain inverted way of putting things, a touch of cynicism, a 
flow of epigram, became to them a second nature. It certainly 
became a second nature to Walpole. As Richard Bentley tells 
us, he scribbled his mots with astonishing rapidity, and poured 
out his letters as Mozart wrote his operas or Dr. Arnold hig 
Roman history, in the midst of a shouting crowd. And what 
could be better than some of these sayings, so spontaneously 
uttered, many of which have become almost too hackneyed to 
bear quotation ? Of Lord North’s Conciliation Bill (1778) he 
writes : ‘* It is to pass both Houses with a rapidity that will do 
everything but overtake time past.’”’ Of Hume’s History : “ Our 
story is so exhausted, that to make it new, they really make it 
new.’ Every schoolboy knows, for every text-book repeats it, 
that in 1759 “* one was forced to ask every morning what victory 
there was, for fear of missing one.”” Having found something 
he had lost, he writes to Mason: ‘* What should I have found ? 
A hidden treasure ? No, Sir, not the certificate of the Duchess 
of Kingston’s first marriage, nor the lost books of Livy, nor the 
longitude, nor the philosopher’s stone, nor all Charles Fox has 
lost.”” What is this but the irresponsibility of vigorous topical 
talk, carried from the dining-table to the desk ? ‘“‘ "Twas reported 
in London that the plague was there, and everybody went to see 
it.”’ “ You frighten me out of my wits, which is a fair step 
towards making me in earnest a poet, a title I should dread more 
than that of a Patriot, and which I should certainly get no wills 
by”: this, with its gibe at Pitt’s legacy from the Duchess of 
Marlborough for “ defending liberty,” is just the run-on style 
of a table conversation, sauced with allusions to the latest news. 


But the real charm of Horace Walpole lies in his thorough 
humanness. This at least is unaffected. He is frankly a man, 
and nothing human comes amiss to him, from Gray’s Odes to 
Lord Ferrers’s murder of Johnson, from the latest scandal to the 
latest defeat of Daun, from a jest of Selwyn to an antiquarian 
triumph of Cole. We hold him dear because, more or less un- 
consciously, we find in him some image of ourselves. ‘* Send me 
incontinently,” he writes to one of his correspondents who had 
just written a biography, “all the proper names that are 
omitted.” We are all like that. His tireless curiosity, his un- 
ashamed inconsistency, his flashes of malice, his touches of 
nobleness and generosity, his dread of ridicule and his love of 
ridiculing others, all this makes us feel our kinship to him. 
There is a pleasure in seeing a true story pointed with a small 
falsehood ; Walpole gives us that pleasure. It is fine to see a 
full and open confession of error: Walpole gives us that in 
speaking of his quarrel with Gray. It is delightful to see real 
and unsophisticated affection ; and there is plenty of that in 
Walpole’s intercourse with the Miss Berrys. He loves to observe 
great men in their weak moments ; and we too have no objection 
to seeing the Marquis of Granby arrive very drunk from Jenny’s 
Whim. He moves in high society; and we, to whom that 
honour is denied, enjoy, as we read these letters, the company 
of the great of old. No more interesting people are easily to be 
found than those whom Walpole, during eighty years, watch 
so keenly and described so happily. Here are dancers like 
Vestris, actresses like Kitty Clive and “ Perdita,”’ highwayme?, 
statesmen, soldiers, historians, poets, poetasters, collectors, 
noblemen, servingmen; dead, but yet speaking, and better 
still, being spoken of by Horace Walpole. But besides this, he 
flatters our vanity: for, while recognising our likeness to him, 
we cannot help harbouring at times a quite unwarranted sense 
of superiority, like that we have in reading Pepys or Boswell—#s 
if we, at any rate, were free from the foibles he so naively 
reveals. 

Not that there are not perversities to temper our pleasure 
with the zest of exasperation. Amid shrewd and penetrating 
bits of criticism, for instance, we constantly come across the 
most provoking judgments. Admiring Shakespeare to idolatry, 
he yet thinks the Midsummer Night’s Dream a nonsensical pet 
formance. She Stoops to Conquer is a poor farce, while Jephson's 
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and Hannah More’s Percy have beautiful dialogue. 
Dante is a Methodist parson in Bedlam ; epic poetry is the art of 
being as long as possible in telling an uninteresting story ; 
Thomson is on a level with Blackmore. Even Walpole’s praise 
sometimes irritates; the Decline and Fall is “a truly classic 
work”; but it is “‘ not majestic like Livy, nor perhaps so deep 
as Robertson’s Scotland”; and then, with the Junius-like 
trick of never eulogising one man except to point an attack on 
another, he adds, “‘ the muscles (of the style) are not exag- 
gerated like Michael Angelo’s, to show the painter's skill in 
anatomy, nor composed of the limbs of clowns of various nations 
like Dr. Johnson’s heterogeneous monsters.”’ 

But all this is but the spice of a delicious feast ; and he who 
cannot enjoy Horace Walpole will enjoy nothing. To parody 
the challenging title of an Elizabethan play, “ If this be not a 
good book the devil is in it.” Certainly, to our great advantage, 
he is not entirely absent. E. E. Kewwerr. 


AN OLD STORY 


Max Havelaar. By Mutratuuit. Knopf. 10s. 6d. 

When the Dutch speak of India they mean generally the 
country which we call Java, a country in their possession, from 
which Holland has derived much of her commercial prosperity. 
To Java in 1839 went a young citizen of Amsterdam, Edward 
Douwes Dekker, and was in the Government service there for 
seventeen years, when at the age of thirty-six he threw up 
his position, abandoned his prospects and returned to Holland. 
Something had happened to Dekker, something which, one 
would expect, should happen more often to European residents 
in countries with a culture and society at least as attractive 
as any in Europe, but something which very rarely happens 
to members of the Civil Service whose livelihood depends on 
their retaining a firm conviction that God, or civilisation, or 
the will to rule sends to the unexplored and unexploited countries 
men who are able to lie about the exploration and to benefit 
by the exploitation. Dekker saw the beauty of Java. The 
people, he saw, were beautiful, their clothes, their crafts were 
lovelier than the clothes and crafts of their Dutch masters. 
And Dekker saw that he and the other Dutch rulers were, 
with the assistance of Javanese Rajahs, oppressing the working- 
people, stealing from them, ill-treating and abusing them, and 
covering the offence with an odious, hypocritical profession of 
civilising and Christianising a people they were enslaving. 
Four years after his return to Holland, Dekker published, 
under the pseudonym Multatuli, his first and best known book, 
Max Havelaar, or the Coffee Sales of the Netherlands Trading 
Company. Its success was immediate and sensational not only 
in Holland, but all over Europe. It was particularly popular in 
England, Holland’s ancient foe, for the English, reading and 
enjoying this bitter and ruthless satire on Dutch methods in a 
Dutch colony, could excuse themselves from the task of examin- 
ing English methods in English colonies. The Dutch were, 
of course, no worse than any other European power in the East 
or the tropics, and much better than some. Java has still a 
flourishing native population—but where are the aborigines of 
Jamaica and the West Indies? And readers of Herman 
Melville’s Typee and Omoo will remember that other missionaries 
than Dutch Calvinists have confused Christianity with com- 
mercial prosperity, and have worked so that a people with very 
few vices should at least learn thoroughly the meaning of 
hypocrisy. 

It is likely that there is some connection between the odd 
form of Maz Havelaar and the fact that it was not published 
until four years after Dekker’s return. The main story is a 
vivid, at times lyrical, occasionally sentimental account of 
Havelaar’s life in Java, of the sufferings of the Javanese, of the 
blindness, self-satisfaction and profound priggishness of the 
Dutch overlords, and the selfish, idle lives of the Rajahs. This 
was probably the book which Dekker brought home with him. 
He presumably had difficulties in getting his exposure published. 
In his efforts he came in contact with the pomposity, the 
ignorance, the gross pride of the Dutch men of business, as he 
found himself dismissed as a disgruntled idealist who had 
failed at his job. Then he invented the immortal Batavus 
Drystubble, the “ Co.” in Last and Co., Coffee Brokers, Laurier 
Canal, No. 37. Drystubble recounts in chapters of complacent 
and unconscious self-revelation, his position, his importance, his 
domestic life ; by an accident he runs into an old school-acquaint- 
ance, whom he calls the ‘“‘ Shawlman,” obviously poor and 
out-of-work, who hands him a bundle of manuscripts and asks 
him to advance money for the publication of any of them. 
Drystubble reads through the papers, and finds valuable notes 


on the coffee business ; so he determines to write a book with 
the aid of Stern, a German clerk, son of a big sugar merchant. 
Stern, however, is an idealist and writes Multatuli’s book instead 
of Drystubble’s ; so we get Max Havelaar in which Drystubble 
tells his story of the book’s making and of his own small soul, 
and Stern tells in romantic and passionate chapters the wrongs 
of the Javanese and the Quixotry of Max Havelaar. The con- 
fusion in form is so extreme that it really does not matter. 
There are two books, not one ; and each is as alive, in spite of 
some old-fashioned passages, as on publication nearly seventy 
years ago. The satire in the Drystubble chapters is sometimes a 
little heavy ; but we must not forget that Dekker was satirising 
a state of society so assured of its goodness, its divine privileges, 
that no light artillery could touch it. If we may trust Dekker, 
the Dutch of the mid-Victorian days believed even more firmly 
than the English that national prosperity was evidence of divine 
favour, and as to poverty—that was evidence, at the best, of 
divine favour tocome. The form in which this belief is expressed 
has changed since Dekker wrote Max Havelaar; but the belief 
itself still exercises its corroding influence in industrial 
civilisations. 


MARLOWE 


Christopher Marlowe. By U. M. Exvxis-Fermor. Methuen. 6s. 


This is a spiritual biography of Marlowe, rather than a critical 
examination. Miss Ellis-Fermor does, of course, treat of him as 
poet and dramatist, contrasting him with Milton and all that. 
In this she displays a real knowledge and appreciation of the 
idiosyncrasies of Marlowe’s genius. But primarily she is con- 
cerned with interpreting his work as expressions of his own 
experience. Of course, it is true that, for every writer, the choice 
and the treatment of subject will be dictated by his interests and 
tastes. Thus do works of art achieve individuality. Even the 
Greek tragedians chose those tales which they could best develop 
and interpret in the light of their own experience. But it is not 
a little daring to assume that, in a day when the dramatist wrote 
for the masses, not for the intelligentsia, and the audience was 
still more important than the play, any poet would have con- 
templated staging his own personal experience, under however 
cunning a disguise. 

In fact, the interest of Miss Ellis-Fermor’s book lies in the 
fact that, more conveniently than justifiably, she ignores com- 
pletely Marlowe’s ar lience. And from thus ignoring them, she 
falls into the trap of imputing to Marlowe’s own thought the 
allowances he is perpetually making to the “groundlings.” 
Take, for example, the idea lying behind Tamburlaine I and II 
and Faustus, the problem of what Gregory Smith has called the 
‘**impassioned resolute man.” Of its treatment in Tamburlaine 
she says: “This desire, which is in its nature vague, limitless 
and undefined, is more often than not betrayed and misinter- 
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preted by Marlowe’s effort to express it.”” And she speaks of 
the “ bathos”’ of his “ ripest fruit of all—the sweet fruition of 
an earthly crown.” Marlowe, she assumes, has “‘ suddenly—it 
may be all unconsciously—broken faith with his idea.” Then, 
of his Faustus, ‘‘the central idea of the play is an idea of loss. 
Marlowe does not tell us precisely what this is, for the plain 
reason that he does not know.” But does it not strike Miss 
Ellis-Fermor as a little odd that in three consecutive plays, all 
founded on actual spiritual experiences, whenever Marlowe 
wishes to define it clearly, he does not know or breaks faith 
with his idea? 

Gregory Smith, speaking of Marlowe’s Edward II, has 
written: ‘‘ Marlowe satisfied the popular craving for the 
realities, as he had sought to satisfy the vaguer spiritual longings 
of his ambitious age.” This is what Miss Ellis-Fermor has 
forgotten, interpreting Marlowe as though he were a Dostoevsky 
or a Pirandello. But Marlowe was an Elizabethan and, as such, 
a product of the Renaissance. He wrote to satisfy his audience, 
to hold his own against Kyd and his contemporaries generally. 
In his choice of subjects he betrays his taste. Clearly, the 
“impassioned resolute man,” the daring and ambition that 
would achieve the impossible, laugh at God, and die for an 
idea or a Gaveston, did appeal to him. He was a man of free 
imagination ‘‘ compassing things greatly.”’ It is a big assumption 
that he had completed a spiritual cycle because, having begun 
with Ovid’s Amores, he returned at the end again with Hero and 
Leander to “* Venus’ slothful shade.” 

It is a little astonishing to find on page 87 : 

The freakish unrestrained moods of these later acts have little 
or nothing to do with the glittering figure of the earlier scenes who 
spoke of the destiny of man: 

To weare ourselves and never rest .. . 

Still climing after knowledge infinite. 
Then, on page 39: “ The freakish, unrestrained moods, etc,” 
repeated almost word for word down to the same quotation. 
One pictures Miss Ellis-Fermor playing with this sentence, 
loving it, becoming perhaps just a little obsessed by it. Still, 
her book is thoroughly suggestive and provocative and, if not 
accepted too literally, an interesting guide to the study of 
Marlowe. 


CHINESE PAINTINGS 


Chinese Paintings in English Collections. By Laurence Brnyon. 
Librairie Nationale d’art et d’histoire. G.Vanoest. Paris 
and Brussels. £3 3s. 

“On what meagre relics and doubtful fragments,” writes Mr. 
Binyon, “ have our assumptions been founded!” Hardly one— 
at any rate, exceedingly few—of the pictures reproduced here, he 
is careful to explain, can be attributed with absolute certainty 
to a famous master. During the egighteenth century in China 
clever copyists abounded. Their products still pass, in some 
collections, for originals. How much must have perished by 
neglect or disaster! While our poverty in work of the very first 
order is aggravated by the unscrupulousness of Chinese dealers, 
who have kept up a practice from the earliest times not only of 
attaching a master’s signature to a copy, but, worse still, of 
adding to a picture at random the signature of any great artist 
who won distinction in a treatment of the same theme. Until 
quite recently Chinese painting was represented in the West only 
by late and indifferent examples. Increase of knowledge has 
immensely widened the scope both of disappointment and 
delight. 

Even apart from its quality, the tradition of Chinese painting 
is unique for the distances in time it requires our imagination 
to traverse. Between the execution of the famous roll, ‘*‘ Admo- 
nitions of the Instructress to the Ladies in the Palace,” by (or 
after) Ku K’ai-chih, from which Mr. Binyon takes his first 
illustration, and that of, say, Plate LXI at the other end of the 
book, also a domestic scene, ‘‘ Maid Bringing a Candle to her 
Mistress,” by Yii Chih-ting, an unoriginal but extremely charming 
genre-painter of the early eighteenth century, we have to re- 
member that about fourteen hundred years elapsed. So that 
however profound a change has taken place, here, contrary to 
our experience when considering other artistic traditions, we are 
first of all astounded that so protracted a change can have been 
so slight. We are amazed, not at the process of development 


and decadence, which happens among us in the West, it now 
seems, with the rapidity of a shrug, but at the maintenance of a 
great tradition, undisturbed, almost stationary. Comparisons 
of the earlier and later picture are, perhaps, ridiculous, if carried 
very far; but it may be excusable to attempt to distinguish 
certain faculties in the old-master of which the modern artist 





— 


gave @ popular and graceful parody. For instance, both of 
them possessed the same mysterious delicacy of line, and both 
employed it, not in a description of the human body, but pre- 
ferably among the intricacies and sinuosities of its robe. The 
body, its curves, angularities, bulk, was at once expressed and 
obliterated in the disposition of a silk gown. Its pose was sub- 
limated to a grace of attitude, more vegetable than human, a 
drooping, upright or quivering and recoiling stal’s. And sur. 
passing elegance was the privilege of both draughtsmen, 

and drily formalised by the master of the roll, and in the eigh- 
teenth century picture externalised in a meretricious surface- 
gloss, a refinement which is as unashamed and palpable as 
powder on the skin. 

In an admirable, concise introduction, Mr. Binyon allows 
himself, on just one occasion, the indulgence of anything like a 
controversial and generalising statement. Sarcastically he 
regrets—since modern European painters live “in perpetual 
horror of being contaminated by the least association with 
literature ’’—that Chinese painting should have never lost touch 
with poetry and be “ saturated with allusion.” Well, that obstacle 
to the enjoyment of others may very well be less serious than he 
supposes. Practising, as distinct from theoretic, artists are 
generally aware of the radical impossibility of a complete 
severance. If they try to observe that severance they are apt 
to do so conscientiously rather than willingly. Anyhow, no 
such divorce has been practicable or desired in China. Perhaps 
an art unknown in the West—Calligraphy—acted as mediator ; 
perhaps it was simply the mark of a peculiarly vigorous and 
inspired tradition, to be able to withstand, without damage to 
its individual values, the pressure of that or of an even much 
heavier encumbrance ? 

For any student of this book will perceive that Chinese Art 
supported the imposition with consummate ease. His own 
earliest impressions, indeed, are likely to be of the literary kind 
before—to take an obviously pleasing, even slightly trivial 
example—‘“ Snow piled on Fairy Hills,” after T’ang Yin of the 
Ming dynasty. In that picture the camel and its extraordinary 
drover (whom Mr. Binyon rather problematically identifies with 
the Buddhist patriarch Bodhidharma) lift up their heads and 
scent approaching snow. The camel’s fantastic hump-line is 
contrasted, in a vein of literary conceit, with the range of Fairy 
Hills beyond. A single bird flies overhead, quite as anxious, but 
how much better able to escape the threatening storm! And 
on the “ Fairy Hills ” already fallen snow lies thickly piled, so 
that they resemble nothing so much as the switchbacks of a 
deserted White City. 

Then, “‘ Hao Shu on his way to Lung,” “ Buffaloes and Piping 
Herdboy,” “ Boating on a lake by moonlight,” “‘ The Hundred 
Stags,” seem each to offer an entrancing instance for the 
encouragement of the same impression. Even to the superb 
** Feeding horses in a moonlit garden,” by Jén Jén-fa, the partial 
critic will perhaps be followed by a conviction that his pleasure 
is being stimulated by some element strictly outside the bounds 
of pure linear beauty, certainly beyond the compass and scope 
of most Western pictorial art. This is a beautiful book. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE 


Trollope: A Commentary. By Micnar. Sapierr. Constable. 15s, 


In calling Anthony Trollope “ the voice of an epoch,” Mr. 
Sadleir has stated the reason for the necessity of his commentary. 
For he has come forward as the apologist of a period in social 
manners that has recently fallen into discredit. What the 
*eighties and ‘nineties revolted against, the early twentieth century 
has continued to dislike, though the grounds for disapproval 
have slightly shifted. Smugness, self-satisfaction, insularity, 
humbug—it is with these faults that the Mid-Victorian era has 
been condemned wholesale. That such a condemnation is unfair 
and silly is a conviction that has of late been gaining ground; 
and, in the preface to his book, Mr. Sadleir gives a reasonable 
and on the whole convincing explanation of the misconception 
(inevitable in the circumstances) that originally gave rise to the 
present attitude towards the ‘fifties and ‘sixties. Almost any 
one of Trollope’s innumerable novels is a compendium of the 
average attitude to life of the men and women of that time. 
Mr. Sadleir is right to draw a detailed portrait of Trollope, 
to insist on his integrity, his independence of judgment and 
his wide humanity. “ He said what he meant, but what he 
meant would not to-day be similarly said.” Thus, with admir- 
able terseness, Mr. Sadleir has summed up and disposed of the 
main objection which has for so long been made to Trollope’s 
novels. He has been called the novelist of acquiescence, but 
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J. M. DENT & SONS 
Saltacres 


By LESLIE REID 
It is two years since Mr. Leslie Reid’s widely-praised first 
novel The Rector of Maliseet was published. second 
novel, Saltacres, is rich in West Country atmosphere, scenery 
and feeling—an appropriate setting for the unfolding of a 
dramatic, moving story. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Story of Naples 


By CECIL HEADLAM 


Illustrated with photegraghe and many drawings by Major 

Benton Fretcuer. Combines the charm of a mend and 

historical record with the usefulness of a guide-boo A 

thorough survey of Pompeii is included. Crown 8vo. 5s, 6d. 
net (pocket size; 400 pages). Prospectus post free. 


The Natural History 
of a Savant 


Translated by Sir OLIVER LODGE 


A jeu d’esprit of Prof. CHARLES RICHET, the eminent 
physiologist, mr for its theme the special peculiarities, 
idiosyncrasies and divers characters met with in learned men. 
Real as well as imaginary savants serve as examples. 
** Extremely entertaining.”—Sunday Times. 
town 8vo. 5s, net. 
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The Indecisiveness of Modern War 
J. Holland Rose, Litt.D. 


A new volume of Essays by the well-known bio- 
grapher of Napoleon and Pitt. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Approach to Painting 
Thomas Bodkin 


A book for educated men and women who wish 
to cultivate an intelligent appreciation of pictorial 
art. Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Structure of the Atom 
E. N. da C. Andrade 


Third Edition. Rewritten and _ considerably 
Augmented. “ It is scientific through and through, 
but it is written with a teacher’s sympathy for 
learners, and it is as clear as clear could be.”— 
Professor J. Arthur Thomson in The Spectator. 
Fully Illustrated. 30s. net. 































The Plays of Terence 
William Ritchie, D.Litt. 
The Latin Text, with Translations into Parallel 
English Metres. Sunday Times: “ Scholars will 
admire the cleverness and fidelity of his version.” 
Crown 4to. 21s. net. 

























STUDENT CHRISTIAN 
MOVEMENT 


SATURDAY PAPERS 
By Dr. T. R. GLOVER, author of “The Jesus of History.” 
etc. 5s. net. Ready April 


Essays on Religion and Life. The contents include:—A Roman Penny; 
Good Cope anners; The Scottish Psalm Book; The Centre of 
History; be Plus of Genius; The Gadarene Mind; John Knox; Don 
Quixote’s Helmet; Peden the Prophet; The Salvation Army Band, 


MODERN INDUSTRY 
The Christian Line of Development. 
By MALCOLM SPARKES. 1s. 3d. net. 


Out of a long experience in the building industry Mr. Sparkes here 

sets down his ideas as to what Christianity involves in terms of concrete 

pepente regarding the control of industry, rates of wages, hours of 
ur, etc. 


IN SEARCH OF A PERSONAL CREED 
By J. D. M. RORKE, author of “A Musical Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” 4s. net; paper, 2s. 6d. net. 


A book for serious-minded people who want to find out what they really 
believe about life and God when they use their own sense of truth to 
the uttermost. 


CHINA TO-DAY THROUGH CHINESE EYES 
Second Series. 
Contributors: T- C. CHAO, P. C. HSU, T. Z. KOO, T. T. 
LEW, M. T. TCHOU, Y. C. M. WEI, and D, Z. T. YUL 
Second Edition. 2s. 6d, net. 


“These short, highly concentrated essays by intellectually distinguished 
Chinese Christians are of the ‘utmost value in interpreting the moods 
and aspirations of modern China.”—Yorkshire Post. 


THE SPIRIT TO THINK 
By Mrs. A, D. LINDSAY. 3s. 6d. net. 
Adventures in the understanding of questions that are yet too great 
for comprehension; impressions and interpretations in prose and verse 
of life in varying meoda. 


Send for detailed Publication List : 


32 Russell Square, London, W.C. 1. 
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TI which one of our staff (or your local dealer) will bring 
ae to your home entirely without any obligation to pur- 
++ chase. Write or telephone for descriptive booklet “ B.” 


rH GAMBRELL BROS., LTD. 
as 76 Victoria Street, London, S.W.r1. 
ea Phone: Victoria 9938 
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was this really so? Most of his novels certainly reflect approval 
of his time, but can The Way We Live Now, for instance, be called 
acquiescent ? It was part of Trollope’s perfect integrity that 
his anger, when faced by practical, or even intellectual, dis- 
honesty, flared up uncontrollably. There is a passage in one 
of his letters (quoted in the present work) which will astonish 
those who have been accustomed to dismiss him as a typical 
John Bull: 

This conscription is very bad. Was it absolutely necessary ? 

My feeling is that a man should die rather than be made a soldier 

against his will. One’s country has no right to demand everything. 

There is much that is higher and better and greater than one’s 

country. One is patriotic only because one is too small and too 

weak to be cosmopolitan. If a country cannot get along without 

a military conscription, it had better give up—and let its children 

seek other ties. 

Such sterling independence of judgment may seem amazing 
in the complacent and leisurely chronicler of Barsetshire, but 
Mr. Sadleir’s account of Trollope’s life, and the letters, disperse 
our amazement. 

The great virtue of the Mid-Victorian Era was that, provided 
you did not openly offend against the public conscience, it 
left you alone. In a time when the running of Sunday trains 
was a burning question, the untroubled pursuit of the intellec- 
tual life was in the fullest degree possible. Now, though criticism 
plays freely over everything, the spiritual life that the Mid- 
Victorians, and with them Matthew Arnold, so sensibly advocated 
as the end of human endeavour, is becoming daily more diffi- 
cult to realise. The pleasure we get from the reading of one of 
Trollope’s three-deckers is, therefore, a slightly wistful one. 
We are to-day more emotionally articulate than Trollope’s 
generation ; but we have lost in balance and conviction what 
we have gained in freedom of expression. 

The great virtues of Trollope as a novelist are his supreme 
power of characterisation and of conveying what Mr. Sadleir 
adroitly calls “‘ the fascinating illusion of everyday life.” He 
knew thoroughly the fundamental varieties of human nature 
and exactly how each reacts to circumstance. He had an eye, 
too, for significant detail. He responded to beauty of character ; 
and his sense of proportion was good. His style is good home- 
spun, though he wrote carelessly and without revision. Writing 
to Rhoda Broughton he says: 

You fall into the common faults of the young, making that which 
is prosaic in life too prosaic, and that which is poetic, too poetic. 
He never made that mistake himself. : 

Trollope’s sense of dialogue was very remarkable, and the 
smoothness and verisimilitude of his most characteristic con- 
versations are admirable. But he could not rise much above the 
average level of feeling. There was nothing of the poet or of 
the philosopher in him. Mr. Sadleir’s portrait of Trollope is an 
excellent portrait, but a little too uncritical. We feel, too often, 
that he is writing to convert those who have underrated Trollope. 
However, this was a service which needed doing; Trollope 
has long been underrated and Mr. Sadleir has performed his 
task admirably. 


AN OLD MAID’S MEMORIES 


Gossip About Dr. Johnson and Others: From the Memoirs of Miss 
Laetitia Matilda Hawkins, Edited by Francis HEeNry 
Sxrine. Nash and Grayson. 12s. 6d. 

Sir John Hawkins is one of that little group of folk who are 
remembered only because they had Doctor Johnson for friend, 
and therefore Boswell for recorder. A respected magistrate, it is as 
an author that he figures in the Dictionary of National Biography ; 
but as an author he was equally unfortunate in his talent and 
his luck. He wrote a history of music and was promptly 
eclipsed by Doctor Burney, though it is true that he has found, 
what Burney has not, a comparatively modern editor. At the 
request of the booksellers, he wrote the life of Johnson, and 
Boswell followed him. 

The two biographers did not love one another, and Hawkins’s 
daughter, the sonorously named Laetitia Matilda, inherited the 
paternal grudge, but she had the justice to admit that Boswell’s 
was the better book and that her father’s was not a very good 
one. Miss Hawkins was not a very good writer herself. Her 
novels, though a contemporary described them as “ admirable 
works of imagination,” have long been forgotten, and her three 
volumes of anecdotes and memoirs are, as Mr. Skrine says, 
** very ill-arranged ” and swollen with “ needless digressions ”’ 
and “an intolerable amount of padding.” By undertaking 
the task of plucking the flowers from the weeds he has earned the 
gratitude of amateurs of eighteenth-century tattle, for, whatever 





her lack of literary tact, Laetitia could tell a story with point 
and a sense of character; and she had known many people 
worth telling stories about besides the stars of the Johnsonian 
constellation. The result of Mr. Skrine’s labours, therefore, 
is an entertaining if rather disjointed volume, a book to stand 
on the shelf beside Spence’s Anecdotes and to take down on an 
idle evening. 

Her editor, while according her “a warm heart and a great 
capacity for friendship,” calls Miss Hawkins “ an acidulated old 
maid.” She hardly seems to deserve this, though she had an 
undeniable touch of malice in her composition and she could 
be severe in moral judgment. She was not afraid to call such 
romanticised sirens as Perdita Robinson and Emma Hamilton 
what in plain fact they were. Still, she does not display the 
ubiquitous censoriousness to be expected from a spinster of 
soured virtue, and she could cite an instance of turpitude with 
an absence of comment which is almost artistic—as that of 
Goldsmith getting an advance from his publisher on the plea of 
pressing debt and squandering the money on “a lady of easy 
virtue ’’ at Bath. 

Her admiration was never indiscriminate, and she certainly 
did not bestow it without qualification on Johnson. But she 
had few faults to find with Reynolds or Bennet Langton and, 
while contemptuous of his “‘ bauble villa,” where she and her 
family were “ licensed visitors,” she had an opinion of Horace 
Walpole which was less common thirty years after his death 
than it is one hundred and thirty. She had had personal 
knowledge of the kindness of which that elegant trifler was 
capable. 

One afternoon my mother, who was being conducted round the 
house by its owner, was surprised to see two pictures which had 
belonged to her brother hanging on the wall. Mr. Walpole pressed 
her to accept them as presents ; but she gratefully declined the offer 
and burst into tears, recollecting where she used to see them. 
Nothing further was said at the time; but the pictures were not 
on view when she next visited Strawberry Hall. 


On the accusation of “wanting hospitality ’”’ which she had 
heard brought against Walpole, she comments: “a man who 
condemned himself to monkish abstemiousness could not be 
expected to keep open house ... the report was probably 
spread by some one who was disappointed of a dinner.” 

On the whole one gets the impression that Miss Lactitia 
Hawkins, with some healthy prejudices, was a clear-sighted 
and sensible lady. 


TRADE UNION LAW 


Trade Union Law for Laymen. By Cyriz Asquiru. With Fore- 
word by the Rt. Hon. Sir Joun Stuon. Cassell. 2s. 

The Legality of the General Strike in England. By A. L. 
Goopuart. Heffer. Is. 


Mr. Asquith’s little book is mainly occupied with a clear and 
concise statement of the existing law. At least, he makes 
most points as clear as the exceedingly tangled state of the 
law itself allows. His book is, on the whole, the best brief 
treatment of a very difficult problem that we have secn. It 
is not, however, immaculate. Mr. Asquith seems to misunder- 
stand the Trade Union Act of 1918. Surely, it is wrong to say 
that this Act laid down “ that only a limited class of political 
objects might be pursued.” Surely, a Trade Union is free 
to pursue any lawful political object it chooses, provided that, 
in respect of “‘ a limited class of political objects,” it complies 
with the special provisions laid down by the Act. Again, 
it is misleading to say that before 1868 members of a Union 
who misappropriated the funds could be neither sued nor 
prosecuted. This was declared to be the law in 1867 (Hornby 
v. Close); but previously Unions had proceeded successfully 
against their defaulting officers. Again, Mr. Asquith does 
not make very clear the distinctions and similarities of registered 
and unregistered Trade Unions in respect of suing and being 
sued ; and he appears to be unaware of the extent to which 
from 1869 onwards Trade {Unions promoted and _ financed 
parliamentary representatives long before the coming of the 
Labour Party. Finally, his treatment of the lawfulness of a 
** general strike” is vague and hesitating; but for this he may 
perhaps be excused, as he may have preferred not to contradict 
his eminent introducer’s recent nonsensical utterances on the 
subject. b 

These blemishes on Mr. Asquith’s account of the law as it 
is are not very serious. He is on far less sure ground when he 
comes to deal with remedies. He urges that, as a matter of 
justice, section 4 of the Trade Disputes Act ought to be repealed, 
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the number of pickets limited, and the “ general strike ” declared 
unlawful, though he admits both a doubt of the possibility of 
drafting a satisfactory clause to cover this last point, and, 
what is even more important, a doubt whether the present 
time is a good one for introducing his other suggested reforms. 
The point about picketing is relatively unimportant ; what 
really matters is section 4 of the Trade Disputes Act. In 

ing the repeal of this, Mr. Asquith has hardly considered 
enough the danger that in trying to remedy one anomaly, the 
jaw may create a dozen far worse anomalies. If Trade Unions 
were just like either corporations or ordinary unincorporated 
associations it would not have been necessary to spend so 
much time legislating about them. The fact that they are 
essentially different is the reason for giving them a peculiar, 
and apparently in some respects anomalous, legal status. 

Mr. Goodhart’s pamphlet is directed to one point only— 
a clear demonstration that, in spite of the Astbury dictum 
and the Simon opinion (both which, as he plainly shows, 
rest on a confusion of thought) the “ general strike” is it 

nt fully lawful. Mr. Goodhart does not wish this to be 
so—indeed he uses his demonstration of the fact as a strong 
argument for legislation—but his exposition of the law as it 
stands is, we think, unanswerable. Dealing thus clearly with 
a point which Mr. Asquith slurs over, he provides a very useful 
pendant to the latter’s book. Together, they cover most of 
the essential facts of the situation as it is. 


THE ARTFUL DODGER 


Krylov’s Fables. Translated into English Verse, with a Preface, 
by Sm Bernarp Pares. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


It is probably safe to say that no great writer has ever been 
silenced, though many have been and still are inconvenienced, 
by political censorship. But Krylov, not great but certainly 
memorable, would seem a unique example of an author who 
owes his present fame to official repression. He was born in 
Moscow in 1768, he died “in general honour” in 1844; his 
lifetime was, in Russia, a period of reaction, of effective govern- 
ment interference with all liberal activities. The literary wor d 
then and there was “a field of battle in which, for nearly all, 
the best that could be done was to go down with honour.” 

Krylov was more cautious than most. As a young man his 
now forgotten tragedies, operas and burlesques brought about 
the inevitable clash and subsequent warning ; for some while 
he was silent, wrote nothing ; at last, at the age of forty, he 
began to express his opinions once more, not less freely than 
before, but now through the medium of fables. And for over 
thirty years he continued so to express himself, with little 
interference ; his meaning could only rarely be pointed to, 
though it was obvious enough to all who cared to seek it. He 
was as persistent as he was evasive ; when one of his fables had 
been rejected by the censor he contrived to read it to the 
Emperor himself, and by winning his approval to gain an order 
for publication. Other writers suffered exile ; he preferred a 
comfortable post in the Imperial Public Library. 

To-day his early works, apparently, are known only to stu- 
dents; his fables, on the other hand, “* have passed almost 
wholesale into proverb, and are among the favourite reading of 
all Russians.” Rarely can officialdom have bestowed the 
wreath of enduring fame less wittingly! MKrylov’s liberal in- 
stincts are clearly revealed in the last lines of The Village Band: 

** Well, yes,”’ said Smith, with feeling in his tone, 
“I’m bound to own, 
They're not musicians highly skilled ; 
But all are members of the Parish Guild, 
And all have signed the pledge.” 


But as for me, I'd let them drink all day 
If only they could play. 


But though this aspect of his work must be understood, and 
though, with the same authority to interpret for us, we may find 
in the fables a picture of the Russia of that time, it is as fables 
pure and simple, and as fables in English rather than Russian, 
that we must judge them now. In Russian the test of time has 
proved their quality, and the name of Sir Bernard Pares is 
assurance that care and ability at least have been brought to 
the task of translation. It is impossible that all the two hundred 
Should be equally good, but as a whole the book seems to us 
as genuine an addition to English fable-literature as the recent 
La Fontaine volumes of Mr. Edward Marsh. The best of them 
have that sophistication of wisdom, that naiveté of expression, 
that unsmiling humour, all culmina*:ng in a swift summing-up, 
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On Serving the DEAF 


‘, T Sixty Wigmore Street he spends eight hours 


of every week-day serving those members 

of the community whose hearing is defective. 

His work is a pleasure because his many 
years of specialised study almost invariably enable 
him substantially to improve the hearing. Men 
and women come to him from all parts of the 
country, and although this work is his profession 
he will tell you at the outset if after careful ex- 
amination he finds he can do nothing for you, in 
which case no charge whatever will be made. He will 
also ask you to test in your own home for a 
week or so that aid which he finds best suited 
to your need. Still there will be no obligation on 
your part until you have convinced yourself that 
your hearing has been improved. Only then will 
you be asked to pay what you have previously been 
told will be the cost of the aid supplied. 
Such service is believed to be unique and if your 
hearing is imperfect you should telephone (Mayfair 
4435) or write at once for an appointment, remembering 
always that unless in your own judgment he does 
materially improve your hearing, his service is 
entirely voluntary and free. Could reason expect a 
fairer proposal ? 


He is Mr. A. J. Swift, of 


The Deaf Appliance Co., Ltd. 
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Also at Southampton, 10 Lendon Road. 
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Stoke-on-Trent, 27 Church Street. 
Hereford, 52 Commercial Street. 
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which mark the true fable. One of the briefer may perhaps be 
quoted as an example : 
A dirty broomstick came to high estate : 
No more the kitchen floor he early swept, and late ; 
They gave him master’s coats, to beat them out: 
(The servants were in drinx, no doubt). 
Our broom came sweeping through the air ; 
He went for master’s clothes, until the hall resounded ; 
He punched the overcoats, as if *twere corn he pounded ; 
And certainly, his zeal he did not spare. 
The mischief was—himself! So greasy, stained and soiled, 
What good he did, you well can guess ! 
The more he cleaned the clothes, the more the clothes were spoiled. 
And I should say, you'll find the mess 
No less 
When, going off his beat, some fool of no discerning 
he’ll correct the works of men of learning. 


THE WHITE PLAGUE 


How To Conquer Consumption. By Davin Masters. With 
an Introduction by Sir Bruce Bruce-Porter, K.B.E., etc. 
Lane. 6s. 

The white plague still rages and ravages us. For all official 
and public occasions the proper tone is complacency, in that 
the death-rate is not so high as formerly. But here is a wholly 
preventable and therefore wholly disgraceful disease which 
destroys not less than eight hundred lives in this country alone 
every week, from which a number of persons running far into 
six figures is suffering at any one time, and on which we spend 
millions of pounds annually, directly and indirectly—with this 
ghastly result to repay us. In view of the hideous facts com- 
placency is odious and contemptible. Some day the present 
relics of the Dark Ages in the medical curriculum, together with 
a mass of meaningless memorisation, will disappear, and room 
will be found for medical sociology, in which the existence of 
tuberculosis is a problem, and an easily soluble one. Mean- 
while an ardent and highly qualified layman has contributed 
a useful volume for the public enlightenment, and a distinguished 
physician has been found brave enough to introduce him in 
laudatory and pointed terms abundantly justified by the 
ensuing text. 

Mr. David Masters has really studied his subject at first hand. 
He has gone to see, and has lived with, the men and the methods 
concerned with the conquest of consumption. He is not a 
specialist, nor a special pleader, either thinking entirely in 
terms of bacteriology, or else repudiating bacteriology in view of 
its many and notorious failures since Koch discovered the tubercle 
bacillus in 1881 and announced his deplorably disappointing 
tuberculin in 1890. So far as the present reviewer’s own travel 
and reading, during some decades, are concerned, he can only 
think of the name of the late Professor Grancher, of Paris, 
and the CEuvre Grancher, founded there in his memory, as an 
important omission from Mr. Masters’ well-packed and lucid 
pages. Grancher argued that, as in the case of cattle, human 
tuberculosis can largely be prevented by removing children 
from the tuberculous home where infection is rampant. Better 
it may be to remove the consumptive from such a home; but 
the principle is fundamental and proven; and our persistent 
neglect of it, as a whole, in this country, whilst we quote King 
Edward’s familiar question—‘ If preventable, why not pre- 
vented ?”—is deeply discreditable to our heads and our 
hearts alike. 

Near the two ends of the Lake of Geneva are two remarkable 
and original men, each attacking tuberculosis in his own way: 
Dr. Rollier and M. Spahlinger. The chapters on sunlight and 
on the famous bacteriologist’s methods are admirable. The 
author has seen and lived with what he writes about. No 
contrast could be greater than that between the methods of 
these two men, but both are essential parts of the tuberculosis 
problem to-day. Dr. Rollier has been fully written about else- 
where, and a new edition of his Heliotherapy has just appeared ; 
but this is by far the most complete and detailed discussion of 
the work of M. Spahlinger that has yet been published anywhere, 
and readers who perceive the quality of the recent attacks upon 
him would be well advised to “document” themselves by 
studying these pages. 

Recent special methods for curing consumption have been 
the “diaplytes”’ prepared by Professor Georges Dreyer, of 
Oxford, and the sanocrysin, an organic compound of gold, in 
the hands of his fellow-countryman, Professor Mollgaard, of 
Copenhagen. Both of these are discussed in these compre- 
hensive pages. It is to be feared that little more will be heard 
of either. 





ee 


The relation of bovine to human tuberculosis—on which the 
great Koch himself pronounced so disastrously a quarter of a 
century ago—is also discussed here, together with the questions 
concerning milk which necessarily arise. Thirty years haye 
passed since the present reviewer, as a young medical student, 
stood at the door of a long surgical ward, whilst his professor 
pointed successively to nearly half the beds in turn, saying of 
each the one word “Milk,” Yet we still infect cur children ag 
we did then: thereafter bestirring ourselves by many costly 
means, mostly futile, to palliate the horrible damage we 
have done. 

Lastly, here are quite the best, most clear, comprehensive and 
cogent instructions to the consumptive himself that may 
anywhere be found—except possibly in some of the recent 
official American health propaganda. The true and terrible 
word has been uttered that “* No fool was ever cured of con- 
sumption.” The disease is a “ social disease,” a “ disease of 
darkness,” a problem in medical sociology ; but for the individua} 
victim his own conduct is the crucial factor, without a certain 
standard of which, intelligently believed and faithfully pursued, 
he will assuredly die, as millions have done before him. Before 
dying he will, in many instances, infect other persons and thus 
maintain the hideous record of the disease. That is why 
Mr. Masters’ chapter of advice to the consumptive is amongst 
the most valuable in his book, which is one that should be 
widely read everywhere, if we really wish to end the deadly 
disgrace of this preventable disease. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Cues and Curtain Calls. By H. Caance Newron. Lane. 12s. 6d. 

This is a medley of theatrical reminiscences which without any 
literary pretensions is interesting to dip into and will be a useful 
source-book to future historians of the stage. There is the flavour 
about it of old-time play-bills and of long-vanished London theatres 
such as the Queen’s in Long Acre, where Mr. Newton first met Irving 
in the ‘sixties. This was before Irving was a “ star,” for the triumph 
of The Bells at the Lyceum was not until 1870. Mr. Newton, then 
in his teens, was a play-copyist. In those days the copying of plays 
and parts by hand was a trade in itself and was done by someone 
attached to the theatre who filled in his time with prompting, playing 
small parts and understudying. Mr. Newton went through the 
mill in this way and later became a theatrical journalist. He has 
known almost everyone on the London stage in the last fifty years 
and has been on intimate terms with most of them. There are many 
anecdotes here of Irving. When Mr. Newton first knew him he was 
earning three pounds a week; he jumped to seven pounds in his 
next engagement and went to the Lyceum at fifteen pounds a week. 
When The Bellis was produced he stipulated that if he made a hit 
in it his salary was to be doubled. Phelps, Toole, Tree and many 
other leading and lesser lights are among the subjects of Mr. Newton's 
reminiscences, and it is a pity that his slipshod writing does not do 
more justice to his excellent material. 


Apella, or The Future of the Jews. By A Quarrerty Reviewer. 
Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. 

This clearly conceived and well-written essay is the re-examination 
of the problems of Zionism and Judaism by the author of a Quarterly 
Review article on “Zionism and Anti-Semitism,’ which attracted a 
good deal of interest just twenty-five years ago. His theme is the 
struggle between the Zionist and non-Zionist elements within the 
Jewish community, and the curious problems which have risen to 
cut across these formerly simple divisions since the actual creation 
of the Jewish National Home in Palestine. Further, he examines 
the relation existing between the assimilability of the Jews “‘on top” 
in non-Jewish civilizations, and the continual inflow of Jewish 
immigrants beneath that level. Again, Zionism has exercised a 
politico-national appeal which has tended in certain Jewish circles to 
obscure the spiritual : how far, he asks, are the new Liberal or Reform 
movements in Judaism likely to counter that? To anyone with 
some knowledge of the existing parties and tendencies of modern 
Jewry, the essay is worth recommending. 


On Music’s Borders. By Sir Ricnuarp Terry. Benn. 15s. 


’ Sir Richard Terry trails his coat very effectively amongst the 
musical pedants. He is, of course, not only an eminent musician 
himself but an agreeable popular writer on musical subjects. These 
are reprinted articles of his on a variety of subjects. He has an 
easy style and drives his points home with an adroit use of illustrative 
anecdote and humorous comment. Amongst his special bugbears 
are the people who think of music only in terms of public concerts. 
In Elizabethan times no one was educated who could not pick up 4 
part-book and “bear his part in a madrigal’’—that is to say, 
read a piece of music at first sight. The Victorian ballad-writers, 
of course, excite his derision and it is refreshing to hear him say 
that he would rather any day hear Hi-tiddley-hi-ti than Tosti’s 
Goodbye. Victorian hymn tunes also draw from him caustic remarks. 
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The ‘luscious harmonics of Dykes, Barnby and their imitators” 
certainly had an enervating influence far beyond the Church itself, 
and the student of social conditions can drawsome interesting parallels. 
Social historians, however, seldom give music serious attention. 
Sir Richard cites the glaring instance of Macaulay, who made an 
elaborate survey of the other arts and of the social conditions of 
Purcell’s period without mentioning music. This attitude was 
characteristic of the musical dark ages from which we are now 
escaping. Sir Richard gives the present day a pat on the back— 
thanks largely to the gramophone and pianola, the priggish detractors 
of which are probably his biggest bugbear. His book itself is a sign 
of the times. 


The Earliest Times. By Fr. Funckx-Brenrano. Translated from 
the French by E. F. Bucxitey. Heinemann. 12s. 6d. 


This is the introductory volume to The National History of France, 
and in it M. Funck-Brentano deals with the country from the earliest 
times to the emergence of feudal France under Hugh Capet. It 
is a stirring story, and, although well documented whenever con- 
temporary authorities are available, is richly coloured by a passionate 
patriotic sentiment and a keen desire to establish the wonderful 
civilisation of France upon an impregnable autochthonous basis. 
M. Funck-Brentano eyes even the Gaul sternly, seems indeed far 
from eager to welcome him into the réle of an ancestor; and if in 
the end he admits him, it is rather as of grace thar of right. As 
for the Roman legionaries, with their roads and villas, their aqueducts 
and amphitheatres, he puts them severely in their place, as ill-time 
intruders into a civilisation which at the moment of their intrusion 
was on the eve of teaching Europe how to live. Caesar comes from 
his hand a monster of cruelty and oppression, convicted out of his 
own mouth. He will not even allow that Roman rule laid the 
foundation of the French language, ascribing that process to the 
advent of Christianity and the Christian missionaries. The Franks, 
though they gave their name to the country, fare little better. M. 
Funck-Brentano is too polite actually to call them ‘‘ Boches,” but 
the word, one feels, is only just submerged. Charlemagne, however, 
is too much for him, and peremptorily snatched from German claim- 
ants, is acclaimed a French king of France. It will be seen that 
this is no dry-as-dust unimaginative record, but a vivid and amusing 
essay in patriotic ethnology and although it might leave a Freeman, 
a Stubbs, or a Bryce gasping, and a Treitschke dumbfounded, who is 
there who can confidently deny that there is any truth in M. Funck- 
Brentano’s contention that the essential French character is the gift 
of neither Celt nor Roman nor Frank, but a legacy handed down 
through the ages by that almost unknown but once widely spread 
European people, the Ligurians. 


The Story of Louise de Bettignies. By ANroine REpier. Hutchinson. 
12s, 6d. 

Few people here know the name of Louise de Bettignies, but in 
France she is an Edith Cavell. She was a great war heroine. From 
the autumn of 1914 until she was arrested towards the end of 1915 
she organised the British intelligence service behind the German 
lines on the northern sector of the British front; but the formal 
description of her duties conceals the most amazing personal adven- 
tures. She had had no previous experience of espionage work. 
She was thirty-four and was living in Lille when the Germans invaded 
that town. Her mother was in another part of France and Louise, 
determined to get to her, managed somehow to reach Folkestone 
with a batch of refugees. She was questioned there as usual and 
gave in her replies such uscful information that she was persuaded 
to return to the occupied region and engage in secret service work. 
She herself built up an intricate organisation of agents for the collecting 
and passing-on of information. Particulars of movements of troops, 
artillery positions, the quantity and nature of supplies of munitions 
—all was grist to her mill; and she not only kept the difficult machine 
going by herself visiting and selecting and paying the wages of her 
army of agents and seeing to the complicated business of providing 
false identity cards and passports for them, but she had to collate 
the information received and—here was the greatest danger—take 
her own reports to Holland and England. Getting through the 
German barriers required extraordinary audacity and resourceful- 
ness; time after time she was nearly captured and the stories in 
this book of some of her adventures make thrilling reading. But 
at last she was caught; and her fate was to die in a German prison. 
She was abominably treated, but evidently she was a difficult prisoner ; 
for she made a point of being as troublesome to the detested authori- 
ties as possible. Her heroism was of the fiery kind. This book has 
been carefully compiled from the statements of eye-witnesses and 
gives a vivid glimpse of what war means in an occupicd territory. 


Anacreon. 29 Odes rendered into English Verse. By Doris LANGLEY. 
Gerald Howe. 5s. 

With advantage, Miss Langley might surely have made it a little 
clearer on her title-page (as well as in her introductory note) that 
the twenty-nine poems slie translates as by Anacreon are now, 
on the best authority, considered spurious. However, the general 
reader, for whom Miss Langley intends her translation and who alone 
is likely to need this warning, can always turn to Mr. J. M. Edmonds’s 
Lyra Graeca in the Loeb series, where he will find none of these verses 
to Anaecreon’s credit or discredit, but a disheartening asscmblage of 





— 


fragments, all of which he is likely to forget, save, no doubt, 
isolated and beautiful line here and there, and, of course, Anacreon’s 
address, in sole-surviving couplet, to “ violet-crowned, pure, sw. 
smiling Sappho.” Without any knowledge of the text, on generaj 
grounds, he will probably subscribe to their rejections, since 
have the same sort of faint charm and essential tastelessness anq 
mediocrity as pieces of sculpture, after earlier Greek models, turned 
out in Hellenistic workshops for the delight of Roman Trimalchios, 
Miss Langley’s paraphrases‘are generally as neatly and easily versified 
as possible, only with a certain lack of zest and energy about them 
that always makes us prefer (prefer is a scarcely adequate word) 
Cowley’s still looser but more flamboyant versions; at least once, 
in the concluding lines of *‘ The Grasshopper,” the Anacreontiques do 
condense into real poctry : 

But when thou’st drunk, and danc’d, and sung 

Thy fill, the flowry Leaves among 

( Voluptuous, and Wise withal, 

Epicurean Animal!) 

Satiated with thy Summer Feast, 

Thou retir’st to endless Resi. 


The Great Delusion. By ‘“‘Nron.”’ With Preface by A. H. Potzey, 
Benn. 12s. 6d. 

“‘Neon’s”’ thesis, briefly stated, is that airships and aeroplanes are 
vastly overrated machines, which on account of their inherent limi- 
tations can never be of any serious value either in war or in commerce, 
Accordingly we are adjured to abandon the “ great delusion” and 
get back as quickly as possible to the good old days, build a lot more 
battleships and entrust our goods and our mails only to good sound 
steamers that cannot leave the ocean for the air. ‘‘ Neon’s”’ arguments 
are so prejudiced and unconvincing, and his (or her) scrap-book 
collection of facts so manifestly out of date, that the book could 
hardly, we imagine, have won any public notice at all, had not Mr. 
A. H. Pollen most inexplicably lent his name to it. 


The Forms of Poetry. By Louis UnrermMeyer. Second (Revised) 
Edition. Cape. 5s. 

Mr. Untermeyer’s volume, described frankly upon cover and 
title-page as ‘“‘a pocket dictionary of verse,’’ makes no pretence of 
being more than “‘a single compendium for beginners and readers 
interested in the craft of poetry,” a concise handbook prepared in 
response to the requests of teachers and students. As such, it is 
worth mention and recommendation, for the compiler has done his 
work well. ‘‘Its scope is such that it can be used with any collection 
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REJUVENATION 


The Progress of Modern Scientific Discovery. 








The iron age, the stone age, the medieval age—all the dark ages 
of mankind—have faded into oblivion, and the present—the day of 
gience—has come to its own, foretelling the bright days of the future 
when the sway of the illnesses which now cast a shadow over the 
world will be entirely broken, To-day is the day of electricity—now 
known to be the all-embracing, all-potent power in the world. Recent 
scientific discoveries reveal the fact that every known substance is in 
reality a form of electricity varying according to the number and 
activity of the electrons which compose it. These electrons revolve 
around nuclei as planets do around the sun. The human body is in 
consequence merely a form of solid ELECTRICITY composed of 
trillions of electrons, and, by its form and structure, a perfect electrical 
machine. 

All our lives we generate electricity—the negative current passing 
through the nerves and the positive through the blood. This dual 
type of circulation is life. This fact has recently been strikingly 
demonstrated by the invention of a burglar alarm which is set in action 
solely by the electricity given off by the burglar who approaches it. 


In youth, when the human electrical machine is young, we generate, 
if healthy, a superabundance of electricity. The result is revealed 
in an abundance of energy and activity. As time goes on our ability 
to generate electricity lessens, and more and more of the less important 
parts of the body receive a lessened supply, because to maintain life 
the main shaft, as it were, must receive its proper quota. The result 
is that one begins to suffer from gout, sciatica, rheumatism, and 
countless other enfeebling ailments. 


Such old age is not necessarily one of time, but more often of con- 
stitution, brought on sometimes by excess, but in many cases an 
inheritance from birth. In every instance the remedy is to infuse into 
the body the lacking electricity. To do this in the required quantities 
without injury has hitherto been thought impossible, owing to the lack 
of the correct apparatus. The invention of a wonderful machine called 
a “Rejuvenator ” by Mr, O. Overbeck, F.R.S.A., F.G.S., F.P.C.(Lond.), 
of Chantry House, Grimsby, has at last solved the problem. This 
machine is so constructed that it supplies electricity both to the brain 
centre and the parts of the body locally affected as well. 


It imparts in the most pleasant and harmless way the necessary 
electricity wherever required. 


“Old Age” is not necessarily a question of years, but in reality one 
of condition. Neuritis, neuralgia, lumbago, rheumatism, gout, and 
other ailments which, figuratively speaking, foretell the coming of old 
age are in reality electrical calls from various parts of the body which 
reveal a lack of the essential electricity in the parts affected and 
which, by the aid of the Rejuvenator, can be speedily rectified. 


The Rejuvenator has effected many wonderful cures of heart and 
kidney troubles and nerve disorders, as well as the other ailments 
mentioned above, as a large number of remarkable testimonials from all 
parts of the world received by Mr. Overbeck abundantly prove. 


Not only for the above ailments but for loss of vigour and physical 
weakness the Rejuvenator is wonderfully efficient. Many cases of 
impotency successfully treated prove that the application of electricity 
by means of the Rejuvenator will gradually promote manhood and 
restore vigour completely. 

The daily use of the Rejuvenator restores healthy vigour, ensures 
freedom from pain and gives again that youthful feeling and cheerful 
outlook only possible in perfect fitness. Wrinkles disappear, hair 
returns and regains its colour. 


The Rejuvenator is entirely independent of outside sources of elec- 
trical supply and can be used anywhere. 





A remarkably interesting book, written by Mr. Overbeck on the subject 
of his invention and the curative application of electricity to the body, 
will be sent on receipt of stamp to all mentioning “ The New Statesman” 
and addressed to Mr. Overbeck at Chantry House, Grimsby. London 
Agents: Harrods, Whiteleys, Army and Navy Stores. 


NOW READY. 


A NEW ELECTRONIC 


THEORY OF LIFE 
By O. OVERBECK, F.R.S.A., &c. 
2nd Library Edition, 6/- NE}. 


(The original electronic theory.) 
6/6 POST FREE. 


P This most sensational and remarkable book should be read by everyone. 

opularly written and easily understood. 

qr Obtainable through all W. H. Smith & Son’s Establishments and the 
imes Book Co., L 42 Wigmore Street, W. 
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Vicissitudes 
By RALPH NEVILL 


Author of “ Unconventional Memories,” ete. 
In one large handsome volume, with 16 illustrations. 183. mes. 


“Curious and forgotten facts about the streets and build- 
ings of London in bygone centuries are recalled.”— 
D. Express. “ Abounds with unconventional anecdotes 
of people and places."—Daily Mirror. “ Many excellent 
stories entertaining.”—Sunday Times. “ Spicy 
yarns of the ‘good old days’ full of stories, 
. . +» Mr. Nevill has not forgotten how to be enter- 
taining.”"—Manchester Dispatch, “I imagine no man 
could tell you more about London houses and their 
histories than Ralph Nevill. A lot of pleasantly discursive 
information.”-——D. Sketch, 


In British 
Malaya To-day 


By R. J. H. SIDNEY M.A., F.RG.S. 


In one large handsome volume, profusely illustrated in 
half-tone and line. 21s. net. 








“Mingles information and entertainment in a _light- 

hearted manner.”—7 imes. “The interesting land of 

Malaya is described from many aspects.”—Star. “A 
pleasant surprise in a travel book.”— 
Christian World. “ An enthusiastic com- 
plement full of information and colour.” 
—Sunday Times. 


London: HUTCHINSON & CO. 
(Publishers), Led., Paternoster Row, E.C. 4. 
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The chief function of an Investment Trust is wisely to invest the 
funds entrusted to it over a wide area in a large number of diversified 
securities, thus affording the Capital of its individual members an 
additional measure of safety and a satisfactory rate ef interest. 
The First Co-operative Investment Trust is the first Investment Trust 
to provide primarily for the small investor; its Capital is invested in 
more than 40 Countries in Government, Municipal and similar loans, 
and in a large number of diversified industrial undertakings. 
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of poems. It is, however, particularly applicable to the study of neither houses nor road junctions exist. The danger of any 
modern poetry.” The “Handbook of Poetic Terms” and the arbitrary limit, be it 30, 35, or 40, is that people cannot reason. 


section entitled ‘‘The Forms of Poetry” (the arrangements in both 
are alphabetical) give definitions which in some cases extend almost 
to essays, and which will be found more than sufficient for ordinary 
purposes. The illustrative quotations which, with a few exceptions, 
follow every definition, are much less hackneyed than they might 
have been, and frequently of merit and interest in themselves. The 
“Brief Outline of English Poetry ” is perhaps most open to criticism, 
though in sixty pages he manages to mention a surprising number 
of names. The short bibliography of books upon poetry, and upon 
anthologies of one kind and another, is useful, though for an edition 
published in this country it might have been better to mention, where 
possible, British rather than American publishers. 


Charles I. in Captivity: from Contemporary Sources. Edited, with 
an Introduction, by GertrupE Scotr STeveNsoN, M.A. Arrow- 
smith. 15s. 

This is an excellent scissors-and-paste book. Here is a story of 
Charles in captivity, compiled from the narratives of Sir Thomas 
Herbert, Gentleman of the Bedchamber to Charles, nominated by 
Parliament for that service ; of Henry Firebrace, Clerk of the Kitchen 
to the King during the time he was at Newport; and of Colonel 
Edward Cooke, who tells of the events immediately preceding the 
removal of Charles from Newport to Hurst Castle. The Official 
Report of the trial, the King’s last letter to the Prince of Wales, 
his speech on the scaffold, and his character by Clarendon, are in- 
corporated in the narrative where they naturally occur. The resulting 
portrait, no doubt, errs on the side of flattery, the narrators neither 
knowing nor telling all the truth, yet on the whole it may be as true as 
many a portrait that has been limned by antagonistic historians. 
The style of these contemporary accounts is a pleasure to read, and 
their tone brings the reader into the contemporary atmosphere. 


About Motoring 
THE ROAD TRAFFIC BILL 


T is the badge of minorities to suffer, according to Birrell. 
I He might have added that it is their fashion to be exceed- 
ingly noisy ; and there will certainly be a pretty hulla- 
baloo about certain clauses in the Government’s draft of a new 
road traffic Bill. For example, there are many people who 
will not accept increase or abolition of the speed limit without a 
struggle ; and cyclists, who are an extraordinarily unimaginative 
species, will fight tooth and nail against the proposal to make 
them carry ruby reflectors. Motorists themselves are a little 
surprised at the lobby suggestions of 40 m.p.h. being accepted as 
a normal speed along straight open roads, and would probably 
offer no great resistance to a lower maximum; they would 
prefer the imposition of ruby reflectors on cycles to tail lamps, 
knowing how frequently the latter would be unlit. Apart from 
these two proposals, little of the draft is in any sense contro- 

versial. 

* * ‘ 

It is always folly to pass a law which has no moral force or 
common sense behind it. As Parliament lacks the leisure to 
revise road law at short intervals, the new Bill should be framed 
with an eye to to-morrow and the day after, rather than to-day. 
Twice in the past Parliament has imposed speed limits, which 
rapidly became ridiculous, and were universally ignored with the 
tacit consent of the police. The result has been to create and 
develop a law-breaking habit in a section of the community 
which used to be wholly law-abiding. The story of Prohibition 
in America indicates the dangers of such a policy. Any new 
speed enactments must be rational for to-day, and flexible 
enough to adapt themselves to an unknown to-morrow. The 
draft Bill is non-committal, and contemplates two different 
policies. In either case, a clear distinction is to be drawn 
between “ dangerous ”’ driving (with penalties up to £50 fine or 
three months’ imprisonment for a first offence) and “‘ careless ”’ 
or inconsiderate driving with lesser penalties. Over and above 
this distinction, Parliament is to choose between abolishing all 
arbitrary speed limits, or adopting a higher maximum than the 
present absurd figure of 20 m.p.h., which not a single Chief- 
Constable or motor-cycling constable ever dreams of respecting. 

* * % 


In principle the arbitrary speed limit is unquestionably wrong. 
There are roads, even in England, where 80 m.p.h. is a perfectly 
safe speed, and may be attained for short stretches provided the 
road is quite empty. Over many hundreds of miles of main road 
40 m.p.h. is not only perfectly safe, but is very little in excess of 
the normal speed of the traffic stream along open sections where 





ably be expected to respect it in exceptional circumstances (e.g., 
over a deserted moor); it therefore encourages law-breaking ; 
and greedy watch committees perceive hopes of revenue in police 
traps. The police trap is a deplorable institution, encouraging 
hard lying on both sides, and breeding enmity instead of ¢o. 
operation between respectable citizens and their own guardians. 
On the other hand, the recognition of such a high limit as 
40 m.p.h., or the abolition of all arbitrary limits, opens the new 
risk that irresponsible drivers may regard very high speed as 
legitimate, irrespective of circumstances. This tendency can 
obviously be killed at the outset by firm administration of the 
two clauses relating to perilous and stupid road manners. The 
whole question is thorny; but the worst possible solution is 
the arbitrary limit, automatically converting the entire 
motoring community into a gang of sly law-breakers. 
+ * om 

Other burning questions are approached in very canny 
fashion. The ordinary applicant for a driving licence will be 
subjected to no physical tests ; but would-be drivers, suffering 
from certain scheduled diseases, may be compelled to demon- 
strate their driving ability, and will have a right of appeal if 
they are adjudged unfit. The minimum age for holding a 
licence to drive a motor-cycle is to be raised from fourteen to 
fifteen, though seventeen remains the minimum age for a car- 
driver. Unauthorised warning signs are to come down, so that 
some of our rural magnates may have to remove the impertinent 
boards indicating the existence of their front gates. The dazzle 
question is regarded as temporarily insoluble, but the Minister 
of Transport is authorised to issue orders subject to the approval 
of Parliament. Heavy vehicles up to three tons are to be 
allowed 20 m.p.h. instead of 12 m.p.h. as formerly, but only if 
they are shod with pneumatic tyres; as they already travel at 
40 m.p.h. on occasions, this clause is distinctly provocative. 
Applicants for licences to run public motor services may be 
required to show that they have effected satisfactory insurance 
of third party risks; this will kill the business of the local 
chandler, who converts an elderly Ford to a one-tonner, and 
mounts a ramshackle *bus body upon it ; for no insurance 
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“ AVING had two ‘ Bentleys’ during the past 
five years, I think a little praise is due for 
their really excellent performances. The first car, 
No. 87, was sold in 1925 after doing 32,000 miles, 
and the present one, No. 1025, has just completed 
30,000 miles. 
“The outstanding feature of both these cars has been 
their unique reliability in spite of having been 
driven hard, both in this country and abroad. For 
an owner driver who wants to go fast and have a 
reliable car, I am sure it is impossible to buy a 
better car at any price. 
“In 1922 you set a standard of service which was an 
example to the Motor Trade, and many have in vain 
tried to copy it.”—H. F. R. (From a Private Owner.) 
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The gears of the Clyno Car are con- 
structed so as to give the easiest change 
with the minimum of effort. The 
strength of one finger is really all that 
is required. Moreover a right-hand 
change comes more readily and natur- 
ally to the large majority of motorists. 
These are very real advantages at any 
time, but on long journeys when any 
little extra effort tires, or in hilly 
country when constant changing is an 
absolute necessity, these advantages 
will be more fully appreciated, par- 
ticularly by lady drivers. 
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company will take his premiums. There is no hint of com- 
pulsory third party insurance for private owners. 
* * . 


The draft may be applauded on the whole as wise and states- 
manlike, especially for its caution -in avoiding short cuts to 
solve problems still insoluble. It will succeed or fail largely by 
the practical wisdom displayed in educating the road-using 
public to the action of the new speed clauses, whatever their 
final form may be. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


HERE are signs of the public becoming tired of new issues, 
as several of these have met with an unfavourable 
reception. On the other hand, since the war, company 

promoters have always acted on the assumption that April 
and October are good months in which to market their wares, 
owing to the big interest payments falling due on British 
Government loans, notably the 5 per cent. War Loan. There 
is a decided slackening off of activity in the more speculative 
sections of the Stock Exchange, the two bright spots being 
Rio Tinto Copper, the dividend of which has been maintained 
at 50 per cent. (much to the surprise of the market), and De 
Beers Deferred, on the news that a Bill to prevent the indis- 
criminate opening up of new South African alluvial diamond 
fields is being introduced next week. 
a ok * 

In a time like this, characterised by a mild depression, it 
is not the speculative stocks, but rather the second or third- 
class fixed interest bearing investments which present the 
greatest attractions; this applies particularly to shares of 
comparatively recent introduction, which were not successfully 
placed at the beginning, and usually take two or three years 
before they find a permanent home. When the Rego Clothiers, 
for instance, made an issue of 7} per cent. preference shares 
in 1925, the underwriters were left with the greater portion 
of the issue, and although the original price was 21s., they 
became obtainable at 18s., at which price they were recom- 
mended here on January 9th, 1926. The report for 1926 
shows a profit of £68,366, as against £52,777 for the previous 
year, whereas the dividend on the £173,694 74 per cent. cumu- 
lative preference shares requires only £13,027. After paying 
6 per cent. dividend on the £252,000 of ordinary shares and 
placing £15,000 to reserve, the sum of £8,081 is carried forward. 
This company carries on a manufacturing and retail ready-made 
men’s clothing business; since 1925 it has opened seventeen 
new branches, making a total of seventy. It would be interesting 
to know if the growth in the purchase of ready-made clothing 
(to the detriment of the private tailor) is due to decreasing 
prosperity in forcing economy, or to a change in habits; in 
any case, this business appears to be very sound, and at their 
present price of about 19s. the shares seem well worth buying 
to mix with others. Another share of an even more solid 
nature, which quick purchasers can buy at between 18s. 6d. 
and 19s., is the 7 per cent. preference of Jones & Co., the well- 
known Bristol drapers. This undertaking recently acquired the 
Bon Marché of Gloucester, and issued at par 200,000 7 per cent. 
cumulative preference shares. The prospectus was advertised 
only in the West of England, which proves to have been a 
tactical error, for the public has subscribed only about one- 
quarter of the issue, with the result that they can be bought 
at about the price named—®6r to be more exact, the shares 
7s. 6d. paid can be bought at between 6s. and 6s. 6d., the final 
call of 12s. 6d. being payable end of April. The net profits 
of the business last year were sufficient to cover the preference 
dividend four times over, whilst the certified net assets cover 
the preference share capital twice over. A yield of nearly 
74 per cent. on a share so well covered sounds attractive. 

oe aa ae 

Ordinary investors who hold oil shares must be somewhat 
perplexed as to the present position, seeing that they are hearing 
so much of American over-production. With a shortage looming 
in the not far distant future, it would be wiser if new American 
oil fields, when discovered, were worked only to a slight extent ; 
but operations proceed on the basis that if you do not imme- 
diately extract as much as ever you can, the other fellow gets 
it from underneath your soil, for oil, being a fluid, does not 
respect landmarks. The point that should be remembered 
by investors in oil shares is that the big companies are not 
merely concerns pumping oil out of their own territories, but 
that they are manufacturing companies, requiring enormous 
quantities of oil for the purpose of making it into fuel oil, 


Ls 


petrol, lubricating oils and various other products. Ag they 
have the necessary storage facilities, over-production positive) 
benefits them, in that they are able to buy large quantities of 
their raw material more cheaply than they can produce it, from, 
the numerous small fry who have not great storage facilitie, 
of their own. 

. * * 

Bearing the foregoing in mind, the following extract from , 
letter I received from a valued American correspondent is 
interesting : 

Oil.—The situation is very puzzling. There is undoubtedly a 
big overproduction in crude oil and in gasoline and the tank holdi 
keep increasing, which necessitates the taking up of further capital 
by the oil companies. Skelly Oil, with an issue of $15,000,000, 
and White Eagle, with $5,000,000, both 5} per cent. bonds, wer 
the first. Due to the final refusal of several companies, 
Barnsdall, the restricted production of the Seminole pool has 
terminated, and the Acting Committee has been dissolved, 4g 
a consequence, everybody is producing all he can, for fear of offsets, 
and the over-supply, for the time being anyhow, increases, (f 
course, the quicker they produce, the sooner and the more suddenly 
will the pool be exhausted. However, pro tem the outlook for 
oil shares is gloomy and the big companies naturally do their 
best by propaganda, etc., to destroy confidence and to get cheap 
oil for storage. The differential between crude oil and many. 
factured products is being cut down, chiefly on account of the 
surplus of gasoline of the cracking and natural gas variety, | 
hear that gasoline has been sold at as low as 5 c. per gallon in 
bulk, and the so-called gasoline bootlegger, i.e., those who sell 
below the agreed retail price, thrive and multiply. All this is, 
of course, widely known and advertised and should have caused 
a much more severe fall in oil shares than has taken place. The 
only explanation seems that oil shares, having been quite inactive 
for practically two years, the holders are investors and therefore 
there is no urgent and no volume of selling, as they are not easily 
seared. With the summer and the natural increase in demand, 
a reduction in the supply seems indicated anyhow ; further, the 
flush production in Seminole pool, etc., will fall ofl. The margin 
of earnings over dividends is very considerable in most substantial 
oil companies, and it is my opinion that those who have the courage 
to buy good oil shares at the reduced prices and on a downward 
scale will not regret it. 

A. Emit Davizs. 














What are you setting 


aside for your CHILDREN? 


Will your son’s chosen career be 
assured > Will there be a marriage 
portion for your daughter? Think 
what a great advantage a ‘nest egg’ 
would be to them at, say, age 21. The 
burden of school fees, too, can be eased. 
White for full particulars of policies 
which provide for the children’s future. 


Scottish Widows 
Founded Funds 
1815. 26 Millions. 


AND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


Head Office: 9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
(G. J. Lidstome, Manager and Actuary.) 
London: 28 Cornhill, EG 5, & 17 Waterloo Place, 
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Tour England first—in a Humber 


| Order your car NOW and ensure 
delivery in time for the Easter Holidays. 


un 


| 
VERY year sees a greater exodus abroad during the holiday season. But among 
those who cross the Channel, how many are there who have previously toured their 
own country’? That is where acquisition of a car at once extends the possibility of 
| enjoyment. It reveals your own country to you and makes it your playground. You 
do not need to wait for vacations, or travel in crowded trains—for a few hours at any time 


th! 







—your time—-suffice to transport you to fresh scenes and new beauties at less expense and 
in greater comfort than you can obtain by any other means. A Humber 9/20 H.P. or 
20/55 H.P. Model—to mention only two of the wide range—will place you in the happy 
position of commanding your pleasure on terms satisfactory to your pride and your pocket. 


FRONT WHEEL BRAKES are now Standard fitting on all 
9/20 H.P. Cars. Models are available for immediate delivery. 
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J - 
9/20 H.P. 2/3 Seater with Dickey Seat ... £267 7 O 
9/20 H.P. 4 Seater Tourer da — e-F 6 
9/20 H.P. 4 Seater Saloon “ae mv eae 2 
20/55 H.P. 6 cyl. 5 Seater 4 door Tourer... £725 O O 
20/55 H.P. 6 cyl. 5 Seater 4 door Saloon ... £940 0 O 
20/55 H.P. 5-7 Seater Landaulette ... ... £940 0 0O 
20/55 H.P. 6 cyl. 5-7 Seater Saloon 
Limousine on long wheelbase Chassis £1,050 0 O 














Dunlop Tyres Standard. 


Write for illustrated Cata- 

logue containing com- 

plete specification of all 
models. 

















20/55 HP. 6 cyl. 5-7 Seater Landauletie. 


HUMBER, LIMITED, COVENTRY. 


LONDON: 
West End Showrooms: - - - 94 New Bond Street, W. 1 
Export Branch Office: - ° - 32 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 1. 
Repair Works and Service Depot: Canterbury Road, Kilburn, N.W. 6 
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ART GALLERIES 


—  —— 


LECTURES 





LD MAPS AND MODELS OF OLD SHIPS. 
A fascinating Exhibition is now on view at the MANSARD GALLERY. 
Heat & Son, 196 Tottenbam Court Road. Exhibits are for sale. Admission Free, 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London.) 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 1. 

The Council of Bedford College invite applications for the following 
posts for September, 1927. The posts are open to men and women 
equally. 

Assistant in the Department of Modern History—full time. 

Demonstrator in the Department of Chemistry—full time. 

Demonstrator in the Department of Physics—full time. 

Assistant in the Department of Latin—part time. 

Salary {250, rising to {£300 for fnll time posts. 

Last date for receiving applications, Saturday, May 7th. For 

further information apply the SECRETaRY. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London.) 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 1. 

The Council of Bedford College are instituting an additional Lecture- 
ship in Geography and invite application for the post. The post 
is open to men and women equally. 

Candidates must have an Honours degree or its equivalent in 
Geography. Initial salary {350 per annum. 

Last date for receiving applications: Saturday, May 14th. 

For further information apply the SECRETARY. 


S'- HUGH’S COLLEGE, OXFORD. A Woman Lecturer 
«7 (Honours Graduate) in either Classics or Philosophy, with 

ability to undertake some teaching in the alternative subject, 
is required, to enter on her duties in October, 1927.—Particulars 
from the PRINCIPAL. 

















SCHOOLS 


Da HOUSE, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. Head Mistress: 
Miss E. C. WILSON, author of “‘Synthetic Education” and Lecturer on 

Synthetic Curricula, the Dalton Method, and Vocational Tests. Fees on 
application to the SECRETARY. 








EDUCED FEES offered to three boys, ages 6-10, entering new 
Co-educational Preparatory School May. No extras; large country house; 
modern diet.—Write Box 270, THE NEw STATESMAN, to Great Queen Street, 

Kingsway, london, W.C. 2. 


M ONTESSORI Private Class for Children. Ages 
Moderate.—9 Church Street, Kensington. "Phone: Park 2375. 





3-7- Fees 





RIAR ROW, CALDBECK, Cumberland, will be opened in 
September as a co educational modern school. Very healthy and beautiful 
situation ; fees moderate and inclusive: entire charge if desired. Apply to: 

Principals, Dr. MABEL BARKER, B.Sc., and Miss GERTRUDE WALMSLEY. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Boarding School 
oa modern lines for too girls aged 10-18. Recognised by the Roard of Educa- 
tion and the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south coast air. 

Excellent playing fields Highly qualified staff. Principal: Mia« Lacretia Cameron: 
Fin Hon. School of Mod Hist., Somerville College, Oxford 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


“CARISBROOKE,” WESTBURY PARK, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
Inclusive Terms.—Principal, Miss Stevens, LL.A. 


RISH READERS should enquire about Newtown School, Water- 
ford. Co-educational, Montessori and Secondary Departments. Beautiful 
grounds and good equipment. Founded by the Society of Friends in '798. 











N EW HEALTH LECTURES. 


Wednesday, April 6th, 1927, at 8 p.m. 
Prof. Frederick Hobday, C.M.G., F.R.C.V.S., F.R.S. 
THE NECESSITY FOR GOOD HEALTH IN OUR 

DOMESTIC PETS, 
In Lecture Hall, Medical Society of London, 11 Chandos Street 
Cavendish Square, W.1. 4 
Admission 3s. (Members 2s.). 
New HEALTH SOCIETY, 39 Bedford Square, W.C. r. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
PILL scrtoo@ 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 











Mitt 


An examination will be held on the 26th, 27th and 28th May, when 
several Entrance Scholarships will be offered for competition to 
candidates between the ages of 12 and 143 years. Emoluments of g 
nominal value are attached to these Scholarships; such emoluments 
may be increased at the discretion of the Governors up to a maximum 
of {120 bod annum according to (1) the standard of attainment of 
any candidate and the promise shown by him, and (2) the finanejal 
position of the parents. Candidates who do not win Scholarghj 
may be accepted for admission to the School without further examina. 
tion provided that their work is of sufficient merit. 

For further information apply to the Bursar, Mill Hill School, 
London, N.W. 7. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


HELLENIC TRAVELLERS’ 
S.S. FRIULI CRUISE. 
ROM Venice to Dalmatian Coast, venting Spalato; Isles of 
Greece; calling Katakolo for Olympia, Itea for Delphi and 
Piraeus for Athens; Corinth for Mycemae; Cania (Crete) for 
Knossos. Returning to Gravosa and Venice. Lectures will be 
given on the Cruise on the places visited by distinguished scholags, 
A limited number of berths still available. Full particulars from 
Miss Epitu Crowpy, C.B.E., Assistant Secretary, Hellenic Travellegs’ 
Club, Dept. 4B, 3 Albany Courtyard, Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 


REFORMED INNS. 
170 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd, 
Ask for descriptive List (gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 





———— 





CLUB. 








HACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 
Russell Street, Londos, W.C.1. First-class Temperance Hotel. 200 fooms. 
Electric Radiators in all Bedrooms. Bedroom, Breakfast and Attesdapc 

from 8s. 6d. per night. Telegrams: Thackeray, London. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 


Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas Gre is 
bedrooms. Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Exuis. 


ODSHILL PARK (Isle of Wight). Charming country house and 
garden, 200 ft. up. Vegetarian diet ; 2} guineas till May gist. June to Gep- 
tember, 3 to 4 guineas.—Mrs. WYNNE. 


ASTBOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jevimgton Gardens, 


Best locality (central), large bright rooms. Wireless.—Mrs. RoGERs (qookery 
diploma). Tel: 866. 














NTERNATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL, Elsinere, Copenhagen. 
Principal will be glad to hear from British students interested in the study of 
modern languages. Low fees, 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger, Great Missenden, Bucks. 

Boarding School for Girls, to to 18 years. Preparatory Montessori House for 

Boys and Girls from 3 to 9 years. Good general education on natural lines. 

“New Ideals in Education” applied. Individual time tables. Preparation for 

University Entrance examinations if aptitude is shown. — attention to Music, 

French, Arts, — Dal Eurhythmics, M t-Morris Dancing, Drama, 
Gardening, Cookery, Games. Apply to Principals. 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 
d Apply Mrs. EB. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd., S.W.11, Tel : Latchmere 4258. 
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N UNUSUAL HOLIDAY '!—Sea and Glen. Comfort. Good food. 
Dancing, Tennis, Golf, large library. The most beautiful scenery on South 
Coast. Handicraft and Art Studios for practice.—Rocklands Vecsdos 

Guest House, East Hill, Hastings. Three guineas. Reduction sharing bedroom. 
EGGIS, near Lucerne Park Hotel. One class. Spring and 
Summer. Running Water. Tennis. From to Sh. 


TO LET AND WANTED 











T°? LET.—A pretty well-furnished villa in the Tirol, an hour 
by electric railway from Innsbruck. Lovely mountain scenery. ‘ 
guineas weekly.--Miss ELEANOR HosHovuse, Telfes im Stubai, Tirol, Agsttia, 





MALTMAN S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss CHamBers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield H School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community; to encourage self-e ion, to increase resource and initiative by 
ical work. The girls wil) be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro- 

‘essi and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, 


Elocut! Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross is 300 ft. above 
sea-level and is on gravel . The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds 
of 15 acres. 





SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
S.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited ber of board 
Entire charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age. 
The teaching is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 
methods of modern education.—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss MILDRED 
STEELE. 


ADMINTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 
(Founded 1859). Head Mistress: Miss B. M. Baker, B.A. Healthy situation, 

300 ft. above sea-level ; large grounds ; individual time-tables ; preparation for 

the Universities. School journeys abroad during holidays. Entrance Scholarships. 








wa for 3 months from April 25th, small furnished fat 
in Bloomsbury suitable for one lady and an occasional guest. Write: 
JORDAN, Hildene, Tring. 


Spee employed in the City, seeks comfortable accom- 
modation, within easy access, where the society of people of progressive views 
can be shared.—Box 271, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Stsct, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
EST RUNTON.—Well-equipped Bungalow, delightfully situated. 
Garage, Tennis.—Box 267, THE NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Staect, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


EXHAM GARDENS.—Newly decorated bed-sitting sooms 
for ladies ; gas fires; Restaurant. Western 3030.—Box 268, THE NEW Stages 
MAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 

Unfur- 


EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, SW. 5. 
Furnished 


nished Rooms and Sub-lets. Gas ;fires and rings in all private rooms, 
constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms. Telephone : Westef 4 


\ ," 7.C.1.—One room to let or 2-Pt. furn’d. Wh. Kit’te. All rst fir. 
Use of B.-r. Elec. Igt., gas, sep. meters.— Write: Box 269, THE NEW States 
MAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. — 



































~~ ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W. 11.—Situated in 
fine old grounds by Ham Heath. Co-educational & to 18). Head- 
Practical Idealism, Health 


master : WICKSTEED, M.A. Citizenship, 


Joszra 





.C. 1.—Furnished bed-sitting-room to let. lec. light, ga 
£1 per Slee Gee Museum 2753.—15 Heathcote St, 
Mecklenburgh Sq. 
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